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Why not take a trip this Winter through Florida to 
Cuba ? This beautiful island is brought within easy reach 
by the rails of the Atlantic Coast Line, and its famous 
train, the “ Florida and West Indian Limited.” This train 
is unexcelled for luxury and comfort; equipped with the 
latest Pullman Dining, Sleeping and thoroughfare cars, direct 
to Port Tampa, where close connection is made with the 
magnificent steamers of the Peninsular & Occidental Steam¬ 
ship Co., for Key West and Havana. For rates, schedules, 
sleeping car accommodations, write— 


298 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

1161 Broadway, New York City. 

31 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

107 East German St., Baltimore, Md. 

601 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 

W. J. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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The Ideal Route to 

the Sunny South. 

FROM WINTER TO SUMMER 
IN A FEW HOURS 

VIA THE 

Seaboard Air Line 

Railway 

SUPERB VESTIBULE TRAINS, SLEEPING AND DINING CARS. 

Vl 

For Rates and other Information, apply to 

CHARLES B. RVAN, 

General Passenger Agent, 

J. C. HORTON, E. P. A., PORTSMOUTH, VA. 

1183 Broadway, New York City. 
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One Seeing is Worth a Hundred Descriptions. 

SCHOOL JOURNEYS 


Have been found to be an indispensable part of an education. 



Butmt is impossible for your children to see more than a small part of this world. 

IN EFFECT WE 

OPEN THE WORLD TO THE SCHOOLS. 


WR ab E out ,t underwood & 


UNDERWOOD, 


FIFTH AVENUE 

AND 19th STREET. 


Address School Dept. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


LONDON. TORONTO, Canada. OTTAWA, Kansas. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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To Pit American Boys for American Universities in 

the Actual Environment of Spoken German and French. 


In the selection of a location for such a school the follow¬ 
ing considerations were determinative : 

An actual environment of both French and German as 
speech, accessibility for those parents who travel or sojourn at 
other European capitals; the surroundings of a city large 
enough to furnish the advantages of libraries, museums, gal¬ 
leries, conservatory, churches and theatres, and at the same 
time not so large as to preclude ready access to the open 
country and the athletic sports and games so necessary for 
Anglo-Saxon boys ; the atmosphere of a great German Uni¬ 
versity, with its standards of scholarship ; a salubrious climate 
and hygienic surroundings. 

If these considerations, or a majority of them, were to be 
decisive, Strassburg, the capital of Alsace-Lorraine, was well- 
nigh inevitable. 

Every competent critic recognizes that the dis¬ 
tinct failure in American Education is the neglect 
to acquire the modern languages as speech 
in the formative years of childhood. 


Letter of Andrew D. White, former Presi¬ 
dent of Cornell University, U. S. Am¬ 
bassador to Germany: 


“The Chalet, Alassio, Italy, 

February 16, 1903. 

“1 take pleasure in certifying that, having visited the 
American College at Strassburg, I can conscientiously say that 
it seems to me in all respects well fitted to give a young 
American an excellent preparation for entrance into any one 
of our greater Universities and Colleges. The difficulty with 
most European schools is that their instruction in Classics, 
Mathematics, etc., is not at all adjusted to the requirements 
of American Institutions of advanced learning. But Mr. 
Goss and his assistants seem to me to understand the problem, 
to be fully able to meet it, and to give a boy not only a good, 
thorough, general preparation for entrance into an American 
University, but a special preparation in German of very great 
use to him, both during his University course and his after 
life. 


ANDREW D. WHITE.” 


For information and illustrated catalogue of Am= 
erican College, Strassburg, Germany, address 


DAVID K. GOSS, Hotel Victoria, New York. 


Eclectic Medical College 

of the City of Hew York. 

Excellent Tacilities. Chemical and Pathological Laboratories . 

Dispensary in Same Building . 

230 East Fourteenth Street. 

J7 Limited Dumber of Partial Scholarships. 

Tor Information and Catalogue address; 

G. W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D., Dean. Or E. TRIGG, Clerk. 

Write for Sample of 44 the Eclectic Ifeview.” 
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Grand Canyon 

of Arizona 

Pictures of it: or 25 cents will send the season’s novelty—a Grand 

- Canyon photochrome view, uniquely mounted for desk 

use; accurately produces the Canyon tints. Or, for same price, a set of four 
black-and-white prints, ready for framing. 

Books ai)OUt it : I?or 50 cents send a Grand Canyon book, 128 pages, 

- 93 illustrations, map and cover in colors; contains 

articles by noted authors, travellers and scientists. Worthy a place in any library. 

Or will mail free pamphlet, “Titan of Chasms.” 


y js j t . Take the Santa Fe for California. Stop sff at Williams, Ariz., and 

- go by rail only 61 miles to Grand Canyon. Stay there one, two 

or more days. You have seen earth’s greatest wonder, the titan of chasms, a mile 
deep, many miles wide. 


General Passenger Office 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
1394 Great Northern B'ld’g, Chicago 




SANTA FE 


“ Mid star-crowned, snow-clad peaks.” 


WINTER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACK^ 

If you need a bracing, dry air, filled 
with the healthful odor of the balsam 
and the fir, you will find it at Saranac 
Lake—only twelve hours from New 
York or Buffalo, fifteen hours from 
Boston, twenty-four hours from Chi¬ 
cago, twenty-one hours from Cincin¬ 
nati and thirty hours from St. Louis, 
by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 

A copy of No. 20 of the ” Four-Track Series,” 

“ The Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” 
will be sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central R. R., Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Colorado 

California 

Are interesting states to visit at any season of 
the year. Colorado is not only a summer 
resort, nor California merely a winter resort. 

Thro’ train service daily from Chicago via 
the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 

Three trains a day to San Francisco and one 
to Denver. A handsome book of fifty-six pages 
descriptive of these states, and the new service 
there, sent to any address for six cents’ postage. 

F. A. MILLER, 

General Passenger Agent, 

CHICAGO. 
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Some Standard Books of Travel, Etc. 

PUBLISHED HY 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


Boxall (Geo. E.) Story of 
the Australian Bushrangers. 
6j-. 

Burney (Capt. J., F. R. S.) 
History of the Buccaneers 
of America. New Edition. 
Maps. 4J. 6 d. net. 

Carpenter (E.) From Adam’s 
Peak to Elephanta (Ceylon 
and India). New Edition, with 
all the original illustrations and 
some fresh ones. 4J. 6 d. 

Coppinger (R. W., M. D.) 

Cruise of H. M. S. Alert: 
Four years in Patagonian, Poly¬ 
nesian and Mascarene Waters. 
16 plates and numerous cuts. 
Fourth Edition. 6 s. 

Fricker (Dr. K.) The Antar¬ 
ctic. With numerous Plates 
and Illustrations in the Text. 
ys. 6 d. 


Hill (A.) A Run Round the 
Empire : the Log of two young 
people who circumnavigated 
the Globe. Written by their 
Father, Alexander Hill, M.A., 
M.D., Master of Downing Col¬ 
lege, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. 
Fully Illustrated. 3^. 6 d. 

Jones (Adnah D.) History of 
South America : from its dis¬ 
covery to the present time ; with 
Maps and Index, 10s. 6 d. 

Keller (Dr. C) Madagascar, 
Mauritius, and the Other 
East African Islands. With 
three Coloured Maps and 64 
Illustrations. 7 s. 6 d. 

Kollmann (P.) The Victoria 
Nyanza : the Land, the Ra¬ 
ces, and their Customs, with 
Specimens of some of the Dia¬ 
lects. 372 Illustrations and 
Map. js. 6 d. 


Meakin (Budgett) The Moor¬ 
ish Empire : a Historical Epit¬ 
ome. Fully Illustrated. 15.1. 

-The Land of the Moors: 

a comprehensive description, 
National, Political, and Expe¬ 
rimental. Fully Illustrated. 15J. 
-The Moors : a comprehen¬ 
sive description. Social, Reli¬ 
gions, and Ethnographical. 
Fully Illustrated. 15J. 

Theal (G. McC.) History of 
South Africa. By George 
McCall Theal, Colonial His¬ 
toriographer and formerly Keep¬ 
er of the Archives of the Cape 
Colony. With Coloured and 
other Maps and Plates. 5 vols. 
Each, 7 s. 6 d. 

Vol. i.-ii. History of South Africa under 
the Dutch East India Company : 1652- 
1795. 2 vols. 15s. 

Vol. iii : 1795-1828. 

Vol. iv.: 1829-1854. 

Vol. v. : 1854-1872. The Republics and 
Native Territories. 


The Scientific Basis of Morality. 

By G. Gore, LL. D., F. R. S., Author of The Scientific 
Basis of National Progress , etc. Pp. viii., 600. 10s. 6d. net. 

This important work , on which the author has been 
engaged for many years , is the outcome and expression 
of the thoughts of a lifetime spent in scientific work The 
chief subject of the book , and the main idea pervading it , 
are expressed in the title . The leading objects are to show , 
in a general way , that the entire conduct of man — physi¬ 
cal, mental and moral—is based upon a scientific founda¬ 
tion : to make clear the truth that the great powers arid 
laws of science are the chief guides of life ; to show that 
universal energy , acting according to law , is the true 
“ divine ” power governing physical moral . social and re¬ 
ligious conduct; and to illustrate the influence of science 
upon the material mental and moral progress of mank ind. 
The work also seeks to show that all human progress is due 
to natural causes; that it has its origin in new knowledge; 
that maintenance of the existing state of civilization is 
due to education and the constant diffusion of knowledge; 
that the rate of progress is regulated by the continual con¬ 
flict of ignorance and intelligence , and that this conflict is 
itself due to natural causes. 

NEW GOLFING RHYMES. 

HORACE ON THE LINKS. 

By C. J. B. and P. S. W. With a Foreword by Horace Hutch¬ 
inson. 2s. 6d. 

“Surprising in their aptness and whimsicality.” — Outlook. 

“A very pleasant little volume, free renderings from some of 
the best known odes wrested from their true environment and 
taken out boldly on to the links.” —Daily Telegraph 

“After you have read this book you will either take to golf 
or read Horace, as the case may be. — Sovereign. 

Walker (James) The Phenomena of Nature. 

Two parts, each 3J. 6d. 


Bickerton (Prof. A. W.) The Romance of 
the Earth. Illustrated. 2 s. 6 d. 

- The Romance of the Heavens. Illustrat¬ 
ed. $s. 

The Wonderful Century in the Age of New 

Ideas in Science and Invention. 

By Alfred Russel Wallace, Author of “ Island Life,” &c. 

A New Edition, greatly enlarged and entirely revised, now 
first illustrated with 107 pictures. 540 pp. 7s. 6 d. net. 

Human Evolution: an Inductive Study of Man. 

By G. Rome Hall, M. D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ It is the first attempt at an exposition of the evolution of 
Socialism on anything like scientific lines; and it is due to the 
author to say that he has succeeded very well indeed in his 
task .”—New Age. 

The Angevin Empire. (Henry II., Richard I. 
and John.) 

By Sir James H. Ramsey, Bart, M, A. Maps and Illustrations. 

12 s. 

“Sir James Ramsay’s learned and careful narrative will earn 
him the gratitude of all students of the Angevin period.”— Times. 

The Rev. William Hall’s Poems. 2 s. 6 d. 

( 1 ) Renunciation. 

“A noteworthy book, the writer falling little short of Crashaw, 
Donne, Wesley, Herbert, Keble and Newman .”—Christian 
Com monivealth. 

(2) The Victory of Defeat. 

“Some exquisite verses, enshrining philosophic as well as 
domestic truth.”— Herald. 

( 3 ) The Way of the Kingdom. 

“ Full of devotional fervour.”— Speaker. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., limited, LONDON. 
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26th Year of Publication. Circulates in Every State and Territory. 

Used by Government Officials as the Standard. 

MERICAN COLLEGE 
and PUBLIC SCHOOL DlKllUI £ 

Contains Classified Lists and Addresses 
for the entire United States of all . . . 

1—Colleges, Female Seminaries and Academies. 2—Normal 
Schools. 3—Business Colleges. 4—Schools of Science, 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 5—Schools of Theo¬ 
logy. 6—Schools of Law. 7—Schools of Medicine— 
Regular, Electric and Homoeopathic. 8—Schools of Den¬ 
tistry. 9—Schools of Pharmacy. 10—State Superintend¬ 
ents. 11—County Superintendents. Also many—12— 
City Superintendents. 13—Principals. 14—Assistants, 
etc. Gathered from Official Sources and revised to date of 
issue. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, $5 Net. 

C. H. EVAN S a CO., 

ST. LOUIA. 


Teachers Supplied ™ h £!ls le and 

FREE OF CHARGE. FAMILIES. 

AMERICAN TEACHERS BUREAU, 

27th YEAR. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Slightest Trace of Chemical Fog Ruins the 
Negative. 

EDINOL 

AND 

ACETONESULPHITE 

Work Absolutely Clear and Show detail in the 
Deepest Shadows. 

USED BY 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

IN MAKING THEIR 

CELEBRATED 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


LITERATURE SUPPLIED BY 

FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD 

40 Stone Street, New York. 

P. O, BOX 2160 



BORMAT CO. 



GENERAL ILLUATRATOR1 

AND 

ENORAVERA 

BY ALL PROCEJJEY 

WRITE FOR. EATIMATEA. 



64 Fulton St., New York City 
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DILL & COLLINS CO. 


MAKERS OF 



HIGH GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 

PHILADELPHIA 


A product that meets all the requirements of the fine printing and. 
publishing trades, covering the demand from catalog and school-book, to 
the finest library works and books of record. A complete and compre¬ 
hensive box of samples, showing the various grades and the printed results 
obtainable on each, will be forwarded to any responsible user on request. 
As it is now customary for large users to specify the make of paper in their 
requests for bids from printers, inquiry as to the most suitable paper for the 
work in hand will receive immediate and intelligent attention. 

“ Good paper does not make a good printer , but good printing is impossible 'without it.” 


The Strife of the Sea. 

By T. JENKINS HAINS. 

Author of “The Windjammers." 

Handsomely Illustrated and Decorated. $1.50. 

Strong Tales of Sea Folk 

By a man who is a master of Sea Tales. 

IMy IVlamie Rose. 

The Story of the Regeneration. By OWEN KILDARE. 

ILLUSTRATED. Net $1.50. (Postage 10 cents.) 

A story of a miracle of love. Reads like the strongest fiction ; is the strongest truth. 
Hall Caine : “ Brought tears to my eyes and the thrill to my heart.” 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-39 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 
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Frontispiece— The “Madonna,” by Raphael, 
Two Christmases I Have Spent, 

Some Memories of Tahiti, . 

In the Land of the Black Jews, . 

“Where Rolls the Oregon,” 

A Night in Naples, .... 

At the Mount of the Holy Cross, 

A Christmas Pony, .... 

The Sacred Cheyteyo Pagoda, 

Between Rip Van Winkle and Cooperland 
The Old and the New, 

Around the Earth with the Moon, 

King Ludwig’s Famous Mountain Palaces, 

His Holiness Pius X, Enthroned in the Vatican 
D’Armant’s Discovery, 

Christmas in Art, 

A Modern Rescue, 

Real Children in Denmark, 

International Travellers’ Club, 

Homiletical Windows to the Holy Land, 

1 'he Stereograph as an Illusion, 


George Kennan , 
Robert Mackay, 
Oliver Bainbridge, 
Mrs. E. J. Foster, 
Minnie J. Reynolds, 
Cy. IVarman, . 

Roy Underwood, 

A. IV. We strop, 
Samuel E. Moffett, 


Alexander Hume Ford, 

Mrs. Charles N. Crevuds 

Ralph Remlap, . 

Gerard B. F. Hallock, D. D. 
Frances C. Southvjick, 

M. S. Emery, . 

M. C. Williams, 

Rev. Daniel Shepardson, Ph. D. 
William E. Long, 


ERNEST HART PRINTING COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




























































































































THE “MADONNA,” BY RAPHAEL, THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
PAINTER. ONE OF THE MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD, AND 
ONE OF THE RICHEST GEMS OF THE LOUVRE, PARIS, FRANCE. 
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TWO CHRISTMASES 
I HAVE SPENT 

GEORGE KENNAN 
I 

A CHRISTMAS IN THE TROPICS 


A BOUT eleven o’clock, one dark, 
still night in December, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, the side- 
wheel steamer “ Golden Rule,” of the 
Central American Transit Company, with 
one hundred and fifty passengers for Cali¬ 
fornia, approached cautiously the low, 
wooded coast of Nicaragua, near the port 
of Greytown, stopped her engines, fired 
a gun, and then threw up a signal-rocket 
with the hope of attracting the attention 
of the company’s officers on shore and 
getting a response that would indicate the 
location of the mist-veiled, invisible harbor. 
There was not a breath of wind, and the 
dark, polished mirror of the sea reflected 
so perfectly the hemisphere of stars over¬ 
head that we seemed to be floating in 
infinite space, with a universe of spangled 
constellations above, below and around us. 
There was nothing to suggest the exist¬ 
ence anywhere of water, except two long, 
diverging ripples of phosphorescent radi¬ 
ance raised by the steamer’s bow as she 
drifted slowly ahead ; and nothing what¬ 
ever to remind us of the land, except a 
faint, earthy, flowery fragrance, that 
seemed to pervade the whole atmosphere, 
like the breath of a far-away tropical forest. 
It was so still that we could hear the drip 
from the motionless paddle-wheels, the 
light splash of a leaping fish fifty yards 
away, and even the low gurgle of the dis¬ 
placed water under the steamer’s bow. 
Suddenly, the hush was broken by the 
explosive roar of another gun, followed a 
moment later by the crescendo-diminuendo 
hiss of another rocket. Then there was 
an interval of perfect silence while we all 
stared through the darkness in the direc¬ 
tion of the low coast, which we knew 
must be near, but which we could not yet 
see. A minute passed—two minutes— 
three minutes—and at last a faint, thin 
line of yellowish fire shot up out of the 
darkness and mist, miles away to the west¬ 
ward. It was an answering signal-rocket 
from the shore, and gave us the bearing of 
Greytown harbor. The Captain rang the 
engineer’s bell for full speed ahead ; the 
stillness was broken once more by the 
noisy splash of revolving paddle-wheels; 
and the fine, thin ripples of phosphores¬ 
cence at the bow grew into big waves of 
bluish fire as the steamer slowly gathered 
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headway. Half an hour later we made 
out a few moving, twinkling lights, at the 
mouth of the San Juan River; the mist 
on the horizon line gradually thickened 
and darkened until it took the form of a 
low, wooded coast; and creeping cau¬ 
tiously in, at reduced speed, we finally 
anchored, a mile or two outside the harbor 
bar, to wait for daylight. 

When I went on deck, just after sun¬ 
rise the next morning, we were again 
under way, running in toward a little 
cluster of white houses and wattled, steep- 
roofed native huts, standing on a narrow 
strip of beach under the motionless, droop¬ 
ing fronds of graceful palms. Back from 
the village stretched the dark-green, 
primeval forest, rising gradually in the 
distance to a couple of blue mountain 
peaks, around which hung fleecy shreds 
and patches of morning mist. It was still 
dead calm ; the water of the bay looked 
like a mirror of blue quicksilver ; and 
upon land and sea seemed to rest the ben¬ 
ediction of God’s first great Sabbath. But 
for the houses, and the smoke curling up 
from a fire on the beach, one might have 
supposed that he was looking out upon a 
newly created world. 

As the entrance to the harbor was ob¬ 
structed by a bar, over which only vessels 
of light draft could go, the Golden 
Rule ” anchored again outside and fired 
another gun as a signal to the Company’s 
agent to send off surf-boats and lighters 
for the steamer’s passengers and baggage. 
Everything, however, moves very slowly 
in the tropics, and it was after noon before 
we were all transferred to the small 
steamer “ City of Rivas,” which was to 
take us up the San Juan River to Lake 
Nicaragua. 

About four P. M. we cast off our 
mooring lines, steamed for a mile or two 
through a narrow, tortuous channel in 
what looked like a flat, green marsh, and 
finally, just before sunset, entered the 
wildest, darkest, most tangled tropical 
forest that I had ever seen. Palms, scrub- 
cocoanuts, mahogany trees, rosewood 
trees, ceibas, and many other giants of the 
woods to me unknown, crowded down to 
the very edge of the dark, sluggish stream, 
and from their tops hung leafy, flowering 
vines, in such dense, continuous sheets 


that, for hundreds of yards at a stretch, 
the eye could not pierce the green curtains 
of living tapestry, and the river seemed to 
run through a narrow canon, whose hun¬ 
dred-foot walls of solid foliage were 
crowned with the plume-like fronds of 
gigantic palms. 

Soon after sunset, it began to grow 
dark ; and as the navigation of the tortu¬ 
ous river was intricate and difficult, the 
“ City of Rivas ” tied up to the bank for 
the night. We had had nothing to eat 
since morning—except a few bananas 
bought from native fruit-peddlers on the 
pier at Greytown—and as night came on, 
and lamps were lighted under the long 
shed-roof amidships, we began to wonder 
what provision the Central American 
Transit Company had made for the feed¬ 
ing of one hundred and fifty hungry pas¬ 
sengers during a voyage that was expected 
to occupy three or four days. The 
steamer had no cabin, no dining-tables, 
and nothing that answered to my concep¬ 
tion of a cook’s galley. Where was sup¬ 
per to be prepared, and where were we to 
eat it ? Our curiosity was soon to be 
satisfied. About seven o’clock, a negro 
servant walked around among the passen¬ 
gers notifying everybody to “ call at de 
purser’s office for supper,” and fifty or 
more of us formed a line in front of what 
looked like a ticket-office window to get 
our rations. Presently the wooden shutter 
of the window was thrown up ; a hoarse 
voice cried, “ Ladies first, please !” and a 
dirty hand passed out a big cup of black 
Nicaraguan coffee and a ham-sandwich, 
which the first lady was expected to carry 
away and consume, at such place .and in 
such manner as seemed to her most de¬ 
sirable. One after another, the ladies 
marched up to the purser’s window, re¬ 
ceived their coffee and sandwiches, and 
retired to secluded corners, while the im¬ 
patient men, in a compact line that ex¬ 
tended half way around the main deck, 
marked time, with shuffling feet, and 
shouted in unison, “ Hay foot, straw foot ! 
Hay foot, straw foot! Hep ! Hep ! Hep ! 
Fall in line for the ham-sandwiches of the 
Sic(k) Transit !” 

By nine o’clock we had all been fed and 
were looking about for places to sleep. 
Under the shed-like roof amidships there 
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were a few uncurtained bunks, which 
were given up, by general consent, to the 
ladies ; but for the men there was no pro¬ 
vision whatever. As most of us were 
“ tenderfeet,” and had not expected to 
sleep out of doors, we had brought along 
neither blankets nor overcoats ; so when 
we were ready to go to bed, we simply 
lay down on the deck where we were. 
As the night was clear and warm, and as 
I was not inclined to be gregarious in my 
habits, I walked away from the crowd 
amidships and stretched myself out in the 
angle of the bow, with my head on a coil 
of rope—the best substitute for a pillow 
that I could find. Youth and good health 
make it possible for a man to sleep any¬ 
where, and I was in a state of profound 
and dreamless unconsciousness when, 
shortly after midnight, the sky became 
overcast, it began to rain heavily, and I 
was driven to the shelter of the shed-roof 
amidships. By that time, all of the de¬ 
sirable places had been preempted ; but 
near the edge of the deck, on the lee side, 
I found the unoccupied end of somebody’s 
blanket, lay down promptly thereupon, 
and again went to sleep. An hour or two 
later, I was awakened by a sensation of 
dampness and cold, and struggled into 
clear consciousness just in time to hear a 
woman’s voice saying, “ See that poor 
fellow ! His head is lying right in the 
water, and he doesn’t know it !” Look¬ 
ing up to ascertain who was the unfortu¬ 
nate object of the lady’s sympathy, I dis¬ 
covered that the head in question was 
mine. A shift of wind had brought in 
upon me not only the rain, but the drip 
from the roof, and I was lying in a shallow 
puddle of water that had accumulated 
inside of a little cleat at the edge of the 
main deck. Sitting up, with stiff joints 
and water-soaked clothing, I found my 
way to the engine-room, where I spent 
two wretched hours, trying to get dry. 
I then lay down beside the boiler, which 
had retained just heat enough to make a 
comfortable temperature in its vicinity, 
and went to sleep for the third time. 
Before daylight, however, the firemen got 
to work, and finding myself driven from 
this shelter by the noise and the increas¬ 
ing heat, I took refuge on a pile of trunks 
under the main deck forward, and there 


spent the rest of the night. 

Day dawned at last, with an overcast 
sky and a depressing drizzle of rain, and 
crawling out of the various holes and 
corners where we had taken refuge, we 
assembled under the shed-roof forward, to 
compare nocturnal experiences, anathe¬ 
matize the “ Sic Transit Company,” and 
await the hand of Providence at the 
purser’s window. A cup of coffee and 
another ham-sandwich revived, to some 
extent, our waning interest in life, and 
when we finally got under way, about 
eight o’clock, and the sun came out to 
light up the glorious forest, stimulate the 
activity of the chattering monkeys and 
brilliantly colored parrots and macaws in 
the trees along the river, and tempt huge 
alligators to crawl up on muddy bars and 
flats, where we could shoot at them with 
our revolvers, we all felt—although we 
did not publicly admit—that life might 
possibly be worth living, even if its 

transit ”-ory conditions were three ham- 
sandwiches for a daily ration and a pile of 
trunks for a bed. 

Day after day, we steamed slowly up 
the sluggish, tropical river, between leafy 
curtains of vines embroidered with the 
blue flowers of wild convolvulus ; past 
mound-shaped islands covered with the 
delicate lace-work of gigantic ferns; be¬ 
tween steep hills, clothed to their very 
summits with luxuriant vegetation; and 
into a world that was as strange and new 
to most of us as if it were the equatorial 
region of the planet Mars. 

Sometimes, with pistols and field-glasses 
in hand, we sat for hours in the bow, or 
on the forward edge of the hurricane-deck, 
shooting at the big alligators that slid off 
shelving islands or muddy banks at our ap¬ 
proach ; admiring the brilliantly colored 
orchids or epiphytes that grew out of the 
black soil of the banks, or clung to tree- 
branches in mid-air; and wondering at the 
bare cordage of the hundred-foot lianas 
and the immense size and extensive grasp 
of the omnipresent vines, which so bound 
the forest together that the cutting of a 
whole acre of trees would not have brought 
one to the ground. 

Of human habitation there was hardly 
a sign. Now and then, we met a naked 
Indian in a dug-out canoe, floating down to 
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Greytown with a few bunches of bananas ; 
or passed a large “bungo” filled with 
naked men, who rose to their feet with 
rhythmical motion as they caught the 
water with their long oars, and then 
settled slowly back into their seats as they 
pulled the stroke through ; but where 
these boatmen lived, we did not discover. 
The only settlement we saw, in the course 
of four days’ steaming, was a little col¬ 
lection of palm-thatched huts and a dilap¬ 
idated wooden fort at the Castillo Rapids. 
But if human life was lacking, animal life 
was abundant. The great forest, in the 
morning and evening, seemed to be full of 
chattering or howling monkeys, screaming 
macaws, and long-tailed parrots with 
gorgeous plumage of green and gold; while 
in the river or along its banks we saw, 
from time to time, alligators of all sizes, 
slender-bodied cranes, wild pigs, huge, 
lizard-like iguanas, and arboreal serpents 
ten or twelve feet in length. 

Three times in four days we all had to 
go ashore, in order to lighten the steamer 
so that she could get up shallow rapids, 
and once we had to fight our way through 
the dense jungle for a distance of two 
miles, crossing deep, narrow ravines on 
slippery logs ; catching our necks in nooses 
of hanging vines; and wading through 
miry swamps, where the immense leaves 
of tall aquatic plants emptied quarts of 
water down our backs as we shook them 
in struggling past. When we finally got 
back on board the steamer,—wet, scratch¬ 
ed, dishevelled, and splashed to the waist 
with black mud—it never would have oc¬ 
curred to any one to inquire 

“ Who are these in bright array? ” 

We steamed westward up the San Juan 
del Norte for the greater part of four days; 
subsisting wholly on ham-sandwiches and 
coffee ; sleeping on deck without blankets 
or pillows ; washing our faces in tea-cups 
or in the river as happened to be most 
convenient; and accommodating ourselves 
generally to circumstances as best we 
could. On Christmas eve, Saturday, De¬ 
cember twenty fourth, we finally reached 
the little native village of San Carlos, 
where the San Juan River runs out of 
Lake Nicaragua. There we were trans¬ 
ferred to a larger and more comfortable 
steamer, and, in the course of the night, 


were taken across the lake to the village 
of La Virgen—a little port near the city 
of Rivas. 

When we awoke, at an early hour 
Christmas morning, we found ourselves in 
a new world. The black, sluggish river, 
the vine-tangled forest, the mound-shaped 
islands of verdure, the bright-plumaged 
birds, and the gray alligators basking on 
muddy flats,—all had vanished ; and we 
looked out over a beautiful lake, whose 
rippling water reflected the blue of an un¬ 
clouded sky, and whose western shore rose 
gradually, in a series of swelling, forest- 
clad undulations, to the massive hills of the 
Coast Range. Directly in front, as we 
faced the lake, was a large island, upon 
which stood two splendid volcanic cones, 
more than five thousand feet in height, 
their bases shaggy with palm-trees, cocoa- 
nuts and wild bananas, and their steep 
sides covered with ashes, or streaked with 
broad, black ribbons of solidified lava. 

The little village of La Virgen, in front 
of which we lay, was all astir with the ex¬ 
citement of our arrival. Canoes, paddled 
by half-naked Indians, were coming from 
points up and down the coast with oranges, 
bananas, limes and other tropical fruits for 
our consumption ; women and girls in 
bright-colored calicos, or dirty white cot¬ 
ton gowns, were setting out little tables 
on the shore and covering them with pots 
of coffee, loaves of bread, cakes, fresh fish, 
and sticky tropical confectionery to tempt 
our appetites; swarthy stevedores were 
getting our baggage ashore and loading it 
into clumsy two-wheeled carts; while 
scores of other natives were leading or 
driving into a dusty plaza the mules that 
we were to ride for a distance of twelve 
miles across the hills to the Pacific seaport 
of San Juan del Sur. 

About eight o’clock, coffee and sand¬ 
wiches were distributed for the last time 
and we all went ashore, to get another 
Christmas breakfast at the lunch-tables of 
the native women, and then to gird up 
our loins and mount our mules for the 
twelve-mile ride that would bring our 
Central American transit to an end. The 
supplementary breakfast passed off very 
well; but with the mounting of the mules 
trouble began. Whether the Nicaraguan 
mule of eighteen hundred and sixty-five 
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was naturally stupid, obstinate, vicious, 
tricky, and full of all unrighteousness, or 
whether his naturally sweet and tractable 
disposition has been soured and ruined by 
the fortnightly transit of a horde of hungry 
and irritated passengers from the river 
steamer, who had a grievance against the 
company and had proceeded to “ take 
it out” of the company’s mules, I will not 
undertake to say; but certain it is that 
every Nicaraguan mule whose behavior I 
had an opportunity to observe was pos¬ 
sessed of more devils than the whole drove 
of Gadarene swine ! 

When the hundred and fifty passengers 
from the lake steamer finished their sup¬ 
plementary breakfast on shore, and with a 
Sunday feeling of peace and good will to¬ 
ward all living creatures, walked to the 
plaza, mounted their mules, and rode away 
into the wilderness, singing Christmas 
carols in their hearts, they little anticipated 
the transformation that a mule and an 
hour would make in their spiritual and 
emotional state. They left Virgin Bay, 
thinking that all their troubles and trials 
were at an end ; but in less than an hour, 
most of them had reason to apprehend 
that the real hardships of the transit had 
only begun. Some of the mules balked 
and kicked when urged out of a walk ; 
some insisted upon going back to the lake 
for a fresh start; some bucked, twisted 
and plunged with the skill and persistency 
of trick-mules in a circus; some bolted 
into the woods and scraped their riders off 
by running against trees or under loops of 
vines; while some simply refused to move 
in any direction whatever. My animal 
was capriciously fastidious with regard to 
his company. If he disapproved of a mule 
that walked or trotted up beside him, he 
would stop stock still, and refuse to lift a 
foot from the ground until that mule had 
gone on and another more congenial beast 
had come along. I belabored him with a 
big cudgel until my arm was tired, and 
then tried pricking him with the point of 
my bowie-knife. To this stimulus he 
promptly responded by bucking me out of 
the saddle and pitching me over his head 
into a clump of thorny cactus. We finally 
arrived at a sort of modus vivendi, which 
consisted in a mutual understanding that 
I should sheathe my knife and confine my¬ 


self to a club, while he should go ahead 
whenever he happened to feel like it. 
Many riders, however, were less fortunate. 
Two or three miles from the lake, I over¬ 
took a bearded man in a red flannel shirt 
—a California miner, he seemed to be— 
who was trudging along the road on foot, 
carrying his coat over his arm. 

“ What’s the matter? ” I inquired sym¬ 
pathetically. “ Lost your mule ? ” 

“Yes!” he replied savagely. “Lost 
him back there in the woods, with a bullet- 
hole through his blankety blank head ! ” 

I did not ask for a bill of particulars, 
but rode on in silence, rejoicing in the fact 
that one mule, at least, had got what they 
all deserved. 

About half way up to the crest of the 
divide, I fell in with a smooth-faced, quiet- 
mannered young fellow, nineteen or twenty 
years of age, with whom I had previously 
had some conversation on the river steam¬ 
er. He seemed absorbed in reflection as I 
came along, but in a moment he turned 
to me and said, “There’s one unpleasant 
thing about this knocking around in for¬ 
eign countries; and that is, you have to 
travel on Sundays, whether you want to 
or not.” 

“ I don’t mind travelling on Sunday,” 
I replied, “if I can do it in a proper frame 
of mind ; but when I have to ride a mule 
as obstinate, vicious and devil-possessed as 
this one, I get into a state of bitterness 
and wrath that isn’t at all appropriate for 
Sunday, and still less for Christmas. I’d 
like to curse him up hill and down dale, 
all the way from here to the Pacific ! 
When he bucked me off into a clump of 
cactus, a few minutes ago, I came near 
sticking him with my bowie-knife ! ” 

“You’re too hasty and excitable,” re¬ 
plied my fellow-passenger calmly. “You 
don’t want to whale your mule all the 
time, as if you were racing for a wager. 
Just remember that its Christmas Sunday, 
and act as if you were going to church ; 
then you’ll get along all right”—and he 
rode away tranquilly at a walk, singing 
some sort of a Sunday-school hymn, while 
I stopped and dismounted from my mule 
to examine a curious and beautiful orchid 
that I happened to notice in the edge of 
the forest. 

Half an hour later I heard the popping 
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of a revolver near the summit of the pass, 
a short distance ahead, and clubbing my 
mule into a somewhat faster walk, I round¬ 
ed a bend in the road and came upon my 
Sunday-observing, hymn-singing friend, in 
the very act of shooting at half a dozen 
chattering monkeys in the top of a big tree. 

“Just look at that gray-headed sinner 
with the long tail!” he cried, excitedly, 
as I rode up. ‘ I’ve shot at him three 
times already, and he simply capers around 
and makes faces at me; but I’ll get him 
yet ! ” 

“There’s one unpleasant thing,” I re¬ 
marked suggestively, ‘about this knocking 
around in foreign countries ; and that is, 
you have to shoot monkeys on Sunday, 
whether you want to or not.” 

The monkey-hunter dropped his pistol- 
hand, as if he himself had been shot ; 
stared at me for a minute, with a half- 
bewildered, half-conscience-stricken ex¬ 
pression in his face, and then said, “It is 
Sunday, isn’t it ? I forgot it absolutely.” 

“The trouble with you,” I said, “is 
that you’re too hasty and excitable. You 
don’t want to go along the road with your 
revolver in your hand, popping away at 
everything you happen to see. Just re¬ 
member that its Christmas Sunday, and 
act as if you were going to church ; then 
monkeys won’t tempt you.” 

“ I’m it! ” he replied, humbly, in school¬ 
boy slang ; “ but I forgot! It must be the 
climate, or the scenery. It doesn’t seem 
a bit like Sunday, and still less like Christ¬ 
mas. I never fired a pistol on Sunday 
before in my life”—and putting away his 
revolver, with an air of sincere contrition, 
he added, “ I’m glad I didn’t hit him ! ” 

Shortly qfter noon, at a height of per¬ 
haps a thousand feet, we crossed what was 
known as the “ western divide,” and then, 
riding down a gentle slope to a salient 
curve, where the road swept around a pro¬ 
jecting buttress of the mountain, we came 
suddenly upon—the Pacific ! 

Our first sight of the limitless plain of 
blue, stretching away to the curve of the 
earth and beyond, under the azure arch of 
a summer sky, made upon us a deeper im¬ 
pression of beauty and sublimity than any 
that we had ever known ; and enabled us 
vividly to realize, for the first time, the 
thrill of joy, wonder and surprise that 


Balboa must have felt, when, from the 
summit of the peak in Darien, he looked 
down upon the same mighty ocean. We 
were not discoverers, nor, as yet, explor¬ 
ers; but our first view of the Pacific gave 
us a great spiritual and emotional uplift, 
and it was a quarter of an hour before we 
fully satisfied our souls and rode on down 
the pass. 

Stopping at intervals to enjoy the vivid 
and yet delicate coloring of the sea, the 
snowy line of surf that bordered it, and 
the ever-changing forms of the hills that 
rolled down in huge billows of dark green 
foliage to meet it, we descended the slope 
of the western divide to the village of 
San Juan del Sur. The Pacific Mail Com¬ 
pany’s steamer from San Francisco was 
waiting for us in the harbor; and going 
off to her in a small boat, we found our 
staterooms, bathed, put on fresh clothes, 
refreshed ourselves with cooling drinks, 
and at six o’clock sat down at a snowy 
table, in a spacious and comfortable saloon, 
to eat our Christmas dinner and discuss 
the vicissitudes of Central American life. 

Before we had come to the second 
course, the shrill piping of a boatswain’s 
whistle and the hurried tramp of sailors’ 
feet over our heads warned us that the 
steamer was about to get under way; and 
a score of us rushed up on deck to take a 
last look at San Juan del Sur. The sun 
had set, but the whole western sky was a 
blaze of intense and vivid color. An in¬ 
verted pyramid of separate, fleecy clouds 
stretched upward from the point where 
the sun had just disappeared, and the 
delicate vapor-flakes that composed it were 
suffused, from horizon to zenith in a gor¬ 
geous chromatic scale, with deep-crimson, 
blood-red, fiery-red, orange-scarlet, pure 
orange, sulphur-yellow, primrose-yellow, 
delicate salmon-pink, and pure pink— 
ending overhead in faint, transparent lilac, 
where the last wisps of filmy vapor faded 
into the pale azure of the open sky. Under 
the splendor of this cloud-canopy rolled 
shoreward the long, glassy undulations of 
the ocean swell, catching on their polished 
slopes the infinitely varied tints of the 
glowing sunset and blending them with 
their own incessant motion into a shifting, 
gliding, palpitating sea of color and fire. 
The dark, palm-fringed hills of the Coast 
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Range were illumined with a dusky radi¬ 
ance by the sunset glow, and a faint, soft 
pink flushed even the mists that were 
rising in the deep ravines. An almost im¬ 
perceptible breath of air from the coast 
brought to us the perfume of far-away 
blossoms, vines and trees, and in our last 
recollections of Nicaragua are blended the 
fragrance of the land, and the radiant 
glory of the sky and sea. 

As the steamer slowly gathered head¬ 
way and left the harbor, she fired a gun, 
to say good-bye, and the crashing echoes 
of the discharge came back to us in a long 
series of booming reverberations from the 
slopes of the mountains and from lonely 
bluffs far up and down the coast. We 
were afloat on the Pacific at last, out¬ 
ward bound for California, Kamchatka 
and Siberia. 

11 . 

A CHRISTMAS IN SIBERIA. 



*Entering an Arctic Port. 

O N the thirteenth of December, eight¬ 
een hundred and sixty-five, a little 
less than a year after the trip through 
Nicaragua above described, the first ex¬ 
ploring party of the Russian-American 
Telegraph Company, consisting of two 
Americans, six hardy Siberian Cossacks 
and half a dozen dog-sledges, left the little 


village of Gizhiga, at the head of the 
Okhotsk Sea, for a winter journey of four 
hundred miles across the snowy steppes 
and dreary mountains of northeastern Asia. 
We had just come from the southern end 
of Kamchatka, where we had been left by 
a little Russian trading brig from San 
Francisco, and our object in turning our 
faces again northward was to find a prac¬ 
ticable route for a proposed telegraph line 
that was intended to connect America 
with Europe by way of Alaska, Bering 
Strait and Siberia. 

We were fairly well equipped with 
heavy fur clothing, fur sleeping-bags and 
a reindeer-skin tent ; we carried provisions 
enough, in the shape of tea, sugar, rye- 
bread and dried fish, to last us twenty 
days; and for at least four-fifths of that 
time, we expected to camp out on the 
great frozen moss-tundras that lie between 
the peninsula of Kamchatka and the Arc¬ 
tic Ocean. 

The weather, when we started from 
Gizhiga, was clear, still and cold ; and our 
thermometers, as we left the shelter of the 
forest along the Gizhiga River, and drove 
out on the vast, treeless expanse of the 
Penzhina steppe, marked thirty-one de¬ 
grees below zero. It was just mid-day; 
but the sun, although at its greatest alti¬ 
tude, glowed like a red ball of fire low 
down near the southern horizon, and a 
peculiar gloomy twilight hung over the 
white, wintry landscape. It seemed more 
like early morning than like noon, and I 
could not get rid of the impression that 
the sun was just rising, and that it would 
soon be broad day. A white ptarmigan, 
now and then, flew up with a loud whir 
before us, uttered a harsh “ querk, querk, 
querk,” of affright, and sailing a few rods 
through the air, settled upon the snow 
and suddenly became invisible. A few 
magpies sat motionless in the low thickets 
of trailing pine, as we passed, but their 
feathers were ruffled up around their heads 
and they seemed chilled and stupified by 
the intense cold. The blue belt of forest 
along the Gizhiga River wavered and 
trembled in its outlines, as if seen through 
currents of heated air, while the white, 
ghostly mountains in the distance, thrown 
up by refraction and distorted by mirage, 
assumed a thousand airy, fantastic shapes, 


*From an original Stereograph. 
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which melted imperceptibly one into an¬ 
other, like a series of dissolving views. 
Every feature of the scenery was strange, 
weird, arctic. The red sun rolled slowly 
along the southern horizon until it seemed 
to rest on the summit of a white snowy 
peak far away in the southwest, and then, 
while we were yet expecting day, it sud¬ 
denly disappeared, and the gloomy twilight 
deepened gradually into night. Only 
three hours had elapsed since sunrise, and 
yet, the larger stars were already making 
their appearance in the dark blue vault of 
the sky. 

By the light of a bluish aurora, which 
was playing away in the north, we rode 
eastward across the great steppe until we 
came to a dark, sinuous belt of cranberry 
bushes and trailing pine which marked 
the course of a snow-covered brook called 
the Malmofka. It was then about half¬ 
past four o’clock in the afternoon ; but it 
had already been dark for three hours, and 
as there was no certainty that we should 
be able to find fire-wood at any near point 
on the barren tundra that stretched away 
to the eastward, we stopped for the night 
in a small, flat-roofed log-hut, or “ yoort,” 
built by the natives as a shelter for them¬ 
selves when overtaken by a winter 
“poorga,” or blizzard, on this trackless 
and dangerous steppe. 

Sweeping out the snow that had blown 
into the hut through the smoke-hole in 
the roof, we built a fire on a sort of square 
clay altar in the middle of the room ; 
brought in and spread down on the floor 
our sleeping-bags, blankets and pillows; 
cooked a supper of reindeer-soup, dried 
fish and tea over a camp-fire outside ; and 
finally went to bed, at eight o’clock, on 
the rough, plank floor, in a temperature 
that fell rapidly to twenty degrees below 
zero, as the fire died down to a few embers 
on the cubical fire-place of baked clay in 
the centre of the hut. 

We were up on the following morning 
long before daylight; and after a hasty 
breakfast of black bread, dried fish and 
tea, we harnessed our dogs, wet down our 
sledge-runners with water from our tea¬ 
kettles to cover them with a coating of 
ice, packed up our camp-equipage, and 
leaving the shelter of the yoort, drove out 
upon the great snowy Sahara that lies 


between the Malmofka and Penzhinsk 
Gulf. It was a land of utter and absolute 
desolation ! A vast level steppe, as bound¬ 
less to the weary eye as the ocean itself, 
stretched away in every direction to the 
far horizon, without a single tree or bush 
to relieve its white, snowy surface. No 
sign of animal or vegetable life—no sug¬ 
gestion of summer, or flowers, or warm 
sunshine, ever seemed to brighten this 
dreary waste of storm-drifted snow. White, 
cold and silent, it lay before us, like a 
great frozen ocean, lighted up faintly by 
the slender crescent of the waning moon 
in the east, and the weird blue streamers 
of the aurora which went racing swiftly 
back and forth along the northern horizon. 
Even when the sun rose, huge and fiery, 
in a haze of frozen moisture at the south, 
it did not seem to infuse any warmth or 
life into the bleak, wintry landscape. It 
only drowned, in a dull red glare, the 
blue, tremulous streamers of the aurora 
and the white radiance of the moon 
and stars; tinged the snow with a faint 
color like that of a stormy sunset ; and 
lighted up a splendid mirage in the north¬ 
west which startled us with its solemn 
mockery of the luxuriant foliage, the ver¬ 
dure-clad hills, and the blue, shimmering 
lakes, that we had seen, a year before, in 
the far-away zone of the tropics. 

The thermometer at noon marked—35, 
and at sunset it was—38, and still falling. 
We had seen no wood since leaving the 
yoort on the Malmofka, and not daring to 
camp without a fire, we travelled for five 
hours after dark, guided only by the stars 
and the swaying, dancing streamers of an 
aurora in the north. Under the influence 
of the intense cold, frost formed in great 
quantities upon everything that was 
touched by our breaths. Beards became 
stiff tangled masses of frozen iron wire ; 
eyelids grew heavy with long white rims 
of frost and froze together when we 
winked ; and our dogs, enveloped in dense 
clouds of steam which congealed in a 
white rime on their bodies, looked like 
snowy polar wolves. Only by running 
constantly beside our sledges could we 
keep any sensation of life in our feet. 

About eight o’clock a few scattered 
trees loomed up darkly against the eastern 
sky, and a joyful shout from our drivers 
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announced the discovery of wood. We 
had reached a small stream called the 
Ooseenova, seventy-five versts east of 
Gizhiga, in the very middle of the great 
steppe. It was like coming to an island 
after having been long at sea. We went 
at once into camp ; built a huge fire out 
of the abundant wood at hand ; prepared 
and ate a hearty supper; fed our dogs their 
daily ration of dried fish; and, finally, 
about nine o’clock, put on our heaviest 
fur “ kukhlankas,” crawled feet first into 
our bear-skin bags, pulled them up over 
our heads, and slept. 

With the first streak of dawn, the camp 
began to show signs of animation. The 
dogs got up ou# of the shallow depressions 
which their warm bodies had melted in the 
snow; the Cossacks poked their heads 
out of the neck-holes of their sweater-like 
fur kukhlankas and whipped off with little 
sticks the masses of frost that had accumu¬ 
lated during the night from their breaths; 
a fire was built, tea boiled, and when 
everything was ready, Dodd and I crawled 
out of our sleeping bags to eat a breakfast 
of rye-bread, dry salmon and tea, and then 
to shiver around the camp-fire while our 
drivers got things in readiness for a start. 
In twenty minutes the dogs were harness¬ 
ed, sledges packed and runners covered 
with ice, and one after another we drove 
away at a brisk trot from the smoking fire, 
and began another day’s journey across 
the barren steppe. 

In this monotonous routine of riding, 
camping, and sleeping on the snow, day 
after day slowly passed, until, on the 
twenty-fourth of December — Christmas 
Eve—after crossing a range of low, deso¬ 
late mountains north of Penzhinsk Gulf, 
we went into camp on a wooded tributary 
of the river Akhlan. All that day we had 
been floundering through the deep, soft 
snow left by a recent storm ; and after 
making a distance of only five miles, we 
had been compelled, by exhaustion, to 
stop for the night. Men and dogs were 
tired out, and as soon as supper was over 
we crawled into our fur sleeping-bags to 
rest; to think of the contrast between this 
Christmas Eve and the one we had spent 
in Nicaragua; and to imagine the stock¬ 
ings hanging beside cosy fire-places ; the 
Christmas trees filled with lighted tapers 


and presents; the excited children lying 
awake in expectation of the coming of 
Santa Claus; the gatherings of relatives 
and friends; the joyous greetings; the 
comfort, the cheer and the happiness in 
millions of homes across the sea, while we 
were lying in fur bags on the snow, under 
the spectral light of an Arctic aurora — 
tired, lonely, despondent and cold. 

Ten hours of sleep, however, brought 
us rest, refreshment and reinvigoration ; 
and when I got up the next morning and 
found a big fire blazing and crackling 
under the branches of the poplar trees that 
sheltered the camp; heard the cheery 
voices of the Cossacks crying “s’ prazni- 
kum, Barin ! ” (the Russian holiday greet¬ 
ing) and saw our candle-box camp-table 
set out in the red firelight, with a white 
towel over it for a table-cloth, and two 
glass tumblers placed on it for morning tea, 
I felt quite cheerful and almost bu6yant. 
There was no sign yet of daybreak; but a 
bank of pale, diffused auroral light in the 
north looked enough like it to answer 
every practical purpose, and raising the 
head-flap of my comrade’s sleeping bag, I 
shouted, “Dodd! O, Dodd! It’s Christ¬ 
mas morning ! Get up and look at your 
stocking! ” 

My companion grunted, raised himself 
on one elbow, pushed his head out of the 
bag, blinked sleepily at two empty fur 
stockings that had been hung on a pole 
over night to dry, and remarked discon¬ 
tentedly, “ There’s nothing in my stock¬ 
ings but frost!—I wish it was the fourth 
of July! ” 

We ate breakfast by fire-light, and then, 
packing up the camp equipage and har¬ 
nessing the teams, we put on our long, 
toboggan-shaped snow-shoes, and amid 
loud cries of “ Noo, Chorniglaska! Sheve- 
lees ! Hoo-oo-g ! Hoo-oo-g ! Hoo-oo-g ! ” 
from the drivers to their dogs, we strode 
away from the camp-fire, which represent¬ 
ed all that we could call “ home,” walked 
out of the shelter of the poplars upon the 
great barren steppe, and under the pale 
light of the aurora and the stars, began 
again the laborious task of breaking a road 
for the sledges through two feet of freshly 
fallen snow. 

The days, at that season of the year, 
were so short that we did not make a 



TWO CHRISTMASES I HAVE SPENT 


practice of stopping at noon for luncheon. 
We sometimes halted for half an hour to 
rest our dogs, eat a few scraps of dried 
fish, and take a smoke; but it was hardly 
worth while to kindle a fire for so short a 
stop, and as soon as the dogs had rested 
a little and licked the hard-packed snow 
out of the crevices of their paws, we 
plodded on. 

We hoped to find, for Christmas night, 
a comfortable camping place in one of the 
wide belts of larch or poplar trees that 
border most of the steppe rivers; but the 
deep soft snow made it impossible for us 
to travel at a more rapid pace than a slow 
walk, and three or four hours after dark, 
we finally had to stop beside a frozen brook 
in the middle of the tundra, where there 
was no other shelter than a thin fringe of 
stunted trees and low bushes, and no fire¬ 
wood except trailing pine. The Siberian 
Cossacks, however, are the most expert 
Arctic campers in the world, and they pro¬ 
ceeded at once to make us perfectly com¬ 
fortable, in a situation which, to a novice, 
would have seemed hopelessly dreary, des¬ 
olate and uninhabitable. Three sledges 
were drawn up together, so as to make a 
little semi-enclosure about ten feet square; 
the snow was all shovelled out of the in¬ 
terior and banked up behind the sledges, 
so as to make something like a snow fort; 
a buckskin heat-reflector and wind-break 
was stretched on poles around the top of 
the wall; and a big fire of trailing-pine 
branches was built at the open end of the 
quadrangle. The bare ground on the in¬ 
side of this snow entrenchment was then 
strewn, to a depth of three or four inches, 
with flexible twigs of willow or alder; a 
top layer was added of dry grass dug up 
from under the snow by the brook-side ; 
shaggy bear-skins were spread down to 
make a warm, soft carpet; and upon this 
carpet our fur sleeping-bags and pillows 
were arranged for the night. On a small 
table, improvised out of a candle-box, one 
of the Cossacks soon placed a bowl of cut 
white sugar and two tumblers of steaming 
tea ; and stretching ourselves out in lux¬ 
urious comfort upon our bear-skin rug, 
with our feet to the fire and our backs 
against big soft pillows, we smoked and 
drank tea while we discussed the menu of 
our Christmas dinner. 
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*An Arctic explorer at the 
entrance of his snow hut. 



Upon taking stock of our provisions, 
we found that we had on hand tea, sugar, 
a few cakes of frozen cream that we had 
brought all the way from Kamchatka in a 
bag ; half a pood of evaporated black bread 
(rye-bread thoroughly dried after baking, 
so that it will not freeze) ; two or three 
pounds of American hard-tack, which we 
had been saving as a delicacy, to be used 
in case of sickness ; a dozen or more sides 
of salmon, scored cross-wise with a sharp 
knife before being dried and then slightly 
smoked; and, finally, a part of the hind- 
quarter of a reindeer. To this food supply 
one of our drivers added, as his personal 
contribution to the American holiday feast, 
a pint of “ pellmen ” (little frozen meat- 
dumplings, about as big as marbles) and a 
half a dozen sticks of Korak confection¬ 
ery, in the shape of reindeer tallow, melted 
and poured hot into the small intestines of 
the animal that furnished it, and then 
frozen into sticks that looked like white 
sugar-candy. 

Under the expert superintendence of 
Mr. Dodd, Yegor, our Cossack chef, soon 
prepared and served a most appetizing 
dinner, as follows : 


Soup. 

Pellmen, with meat-dumplings. 


*From an original Stereograph. 
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WINTER QUARTERS IN THE ARCTIC. 
From an original Stereograph. 



Fish. 

Dried Gizhiga Salmon, refreshed over hot coals. 
Piece de Resistance. 

Boiled haunch of Venison, with kettle gravy. 
Sweets. 

American hard-tack with powdered sugar. 
Korak candy with natural frosting. 

Nuts. 

Seeds of the Trailing-pine in the Cone. 
Drinks. 

Aerated Ice-water. 

Kiakhta Overland Tea with loaf sugar 
and Kamchatkan overland cream. 

When we had finished this dinner, we 
filled our briarwood pipes with a mixture 
of Circassian tobacco and pulverized wil¬ 
low bark, had Yegor light them with a 
coal from the camp-fire, and lay back upon 
our big swans-down pillows—warm, dry, 


well fed and perfectly comfortable, in a 
temperature of ten degrees below zero, 
and on one of the barest, bleakest, most 
desolate moss-tundras in all Arctic Asia. 
And for this state of comfort, as well as 
for our Christmas dinner, we were in¬ 
debted to the skill, experience and resource¬ 
fulness of our capable and light-hearted 
dog-drivers—the Siberian Cossacks. 

After the men had had their dinner and 
the dogs had been fed, Dodd and I sang, 
for the entertainment of the assembled 
company, that good old marching song, 

“ Cheer, boys, cheer! No more of idle sorrow. 

Courage, true hearts, will bear us on our way. 
Hope points before and shows the light to-morrow, 

Let us forget the darkness of to-day.” 

Then the Cossacks sang for us some of 
their strange, long-drawn-out folk-melo¬ 
dies, and when they could remember no 
more, and the great constellation of Orion 
began to climb high in the east, we all 
went to bed, with the yellow and green 
search-lights of a brilliant aurora sweeping 
the dark-blue vault of the sky over our heads. 

But this was the last of our comfort. 
Before midnight, the sky clouded over, and 
early in the morning there burst upon us 
one of the howling “ poorgas,” or arctic 
blizzards, which so frequently sweep over 
the Siberian tundras from the polar sea. 
The driving snow overwhelmed our camp 
and buried up our sledges, and for two 
long days and nights we lay in our fur bags, 
like hibernating bears, waiting for the 
storm to subside, so that we might resume 
our journey. On the twenty-eighth, about 
four o’clock in the morning, the wind 
went down, and two hours later we had 
dug out our buried sledges and were again 
under way. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 



D. J. ELLISON, D. D. 

IS CHRISTMAS EVE, WHY SHOULD MORTALS GRIEVE, 

WHEN THE EARTH WITH GLADNESS IS RINGING? 
BANISH SIGHS AND FEARS AND THE FALLING TEARS, 
FOR THE VERY STARS ARE SINGING. 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE ON THE GROUND TONIGHT, 
AND THE WANDERER HOMEWARD IS TURNING; 
FOR ON EVERY STRAND AND IN EVERY LAND, 

THE LIGHT OF WELCOME IS BURNING. 


TIS A TIME TO FORGET THE WORRY AND FRET, 

THE BITTERNESS, TOO, AND THE SORROW; 

AND REMEMBER THE LOVE THAT CAME FROM ABOVE, 
THAT GAVE US THE GLORIOUS MORROW. 








W E had seen it for one whole day. 

First as a dim brown object, like 
a great inverted cornucopia rising 
from the distant margin of a very hazy 
horizon. Then as the “Tropic Bird’’ crept 
closer and closer in the four-knot breeze, 
its outlines became more perceptible, and 
like a wonderful cloud-bedecked diadem, 
Tahiti seemed to rest in the center of a 
sunset sea. Nightfall brought new breezes 
that quickened our laggard pace, and, 
though the paradise of the South Pacific 
was blotted from sight for awhile, we knew 
that each hour wafted us nearer and nearer 
to its shores. Thirty-six days at sea, (and 
eleven of those spent in the seemingly 
endless doldrums), without a sight of land, 
makes even the most barren cliff a hope 
not to be despised. But to glimpse Tahiti 
after that period of sailing was, to eager 
eyes, like the vales we read about but 
never see. 

On the following morning I arose un¬ 
usually early. I think that it must have 


been about 
four o’clock. 

I wanted to 
see Tahiti, 
but the dawn 
was still 
asleep, and 
the Milky 

Way, like a host of golden gal¬ 
leons, was marching through 
the sky. It was still the silence of a true 
tropic night. I strolled forward to the galley 
door to have coffee with the second mate. 

“ Where is it ? ” I asked. 

“ Over there,” he said, pointing over 
the port beam. 

I gazed into the darkness, trying to out¬ 
line the island, but could only do so in 
imagination. But a yellow light gleamed 
close to the water and not far away. It 
was the Point Venus lighthouse, the his¬ 
toric spot where Captain Cook planted 
the tamarind tree. It is the only light 
that marks the shore of Tahiti. 
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The eye of a sailor in the dark seems 
to be about as keen as an owl’s. While 
waiting for morning to dawn, I grew im¬ 
patient, and when the second mate would 
look into the utter blackness and call out 
familiar peaks and promontories, I became 
somewhat irritated. He could see it all, 
but I could not. Finally, with a faint opal 
tint in the East that began to blur out 
the stars as it crept higher and higher, my 
island—my Tahiti—threw off her robes 
and bathed herself in the first cool sun¬ 
shine ; green and russet was her radiance, 
and a white ruffle skirted her beach. The 
sun poured his wealth all over her, bathing 
her in the most caressing way from her 
diadem, around which a few night clouds 
still lingered reluctantly, all down her spire¬ 
like steeps, where white wild sheep, at 
their early grazing, moved softly as snow 
phantoms, and where waterfalls clung like 
animated bridal veils. How the sun seemed 
to caress her ! It was as if his sole object 
were to warm and bathe and adorn this 
tropic queen for her day. I began to won¬ 
der how he would leave her at night. 

We hove to in water so clear and deep 
that it seemed to be builded of transpa¬ 
rency. We were sailing through air, I 
thought, over a bed of myriad hued coral 
and sea flowers, about which strange fish 
sported and strange sea life moved with 
sluggish mien. Aye, we were being borne 
through air unto Tahiti ! The angry reef 
broke before us, but we found its opening 
and entered and zig-zaged back and forth 
until we reached a haven so calm and 
peaceful that even the warships of the 
Hellenes might have slept in its breast. 
Long before our anchor had been cast, 
countless canoes, paddled by lusty bronze 
gallants and laden with bananas and pine¬ 
apples and alligator pears, came to meet 
us from the fringe of cocoanut trees that 
hid the little village of Papeete. Unlike 
the natives of many another clime, they 
did not force their wares upon us, but 
reclined in the full fragrance of their dolce 
far niente , and cared but little whether 
we purchased or not. 

Tahiti is the great mother of idleness, 
but Tahitian idleness is not of the devil’s 
brew. Perhaps it is not idleness but ease 
that sits so calmly on this charmed abode 
—ease that is born of the blossoms of 


peace, ease that begets those immutable 
twins—comfort and contentment. When 
Walter Landor wrote : “ Idleness is sweet 
and sacred,” he wrote the motto for my 
island’s crown. There it is so calm, so 
hushed, so rich in contentment that it 
seems as if there could be no blessedness 
for any other part of the earth. It is all 
one sweet ambrosial feast, where delight 
walks hand in hand with love, and love 
walks hand in hand with you. 

Papeete lies in a nest of trees. Some 
of them are burning eternally with great 
peony-colored blossoms, and others are 
robed in golden blooms, and all are forming 
with their entwining branches long arched 
lanes where the cool shadows rest like the 
ashes of color. There do not seem to be 
many signs of life ; it is all like an eternal 
August noontime, with drowse and hum 
and the soft growth of nature. But every 
morning, with the first faint dawn, the 
little market place is filled with the venders 
of fish and fruit and the flesh of wild fowl, 
and tiny suckling pigs stretched on cross¬ 
sticks with a mute smile about their little 
upturned snouts, as if glad to die and be 
eaten in such a place. 

A Tahitian is always ready to serve a 
traveller with something to eat and, far 
better, he always has something good to 
eat, and better than all else, he will not 
accept money for anything. I do not write 
of the restaurant in Papeete, where the 
pernicious blast of civilization has struck 
with fateful force, but of the natives who 
live in the outlying far-away districts and 
to whom the sight of a stranger is a glad¬ 
some thing. God has given the Tahitians 
an ever bounteous harvest. Their trees 
bear abundantly and their seas throng with 
fish, and so they dispense their munificence 
in the same free manner as they take it 
from the great Giver. Only a Tahitian 
expects one to sit down at the feast with 
more regard for provender than propriety, 
and with nimble fingers to pluck from its 
place a rib of well-browned pork and enjoy 
it. With the same hand that holds the 
pork, he expects one to scoop up poi or 
cocoanut sauce or baked taro, or what¬ 
ever of his feast fills one’s fancy. He has 
no forks or knives, neither has he any 
table nor cloth, but he spreads large green 
leaves on the ground and the viands are 



SOME MEMORIE S OF TAHITI 

placed on the leaves and the diners squat 
down like a lot of tailors at work. It is 
a very uncomfortable position if you run 
to weight. You cannot recline on your 
side for then you would crowd out at least 
five people. The only other position that 
one can take, then, is to lie on his back 
or his stomach, and it is about as uncom¬ 
fortable to put away a fine dinner in one 
position as in the other. 

But what do you care ! When the feast 
is over, a beautiful bronze girl in a gov¬ 
ernmental “ mother-hubbard,” her long, 
glistening, oiled hair clinging to her back, 
her eyes giving shadow to her olive face, 
takes a pot from the little stone oven and 
pours into a cocoanut shell some coffee 
that was never intended for this world. 
How sublime is the coffee of Tahiti ! It 
is like the intellectual quality of power. 
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ment—life, because you have suddenly be¬ 
come a growing human thing; wonder¬ 
ment, because—well, simply because there 
is no room for care in Tahiti. 

All day long you may wander over little 
plantations where vanilla exudes its purple 
fragrance, where white flowers burden 
your senses with heavy odors from their 
mystic mines, where the red berries of the 
coffee plant burst gloriously in the flaming 
sun. You may stroll into canons where 
the flat leaves of the banana trees hide 
and keep cool their golden fruit, and where 
other trees bear strange nameless things 
given by the Maker for food, or along 
white roadways where orange trees and 
lemon trees are ever in abundant bearing, 
and down steep slopes to rushing rivers 
that flow through dim and mystic courses, 
now swift and straight and clear, now 



A Tropical 
Seashore. 


It is as subtle as solitude and as refreshing whirling over some deep abyss, now travel- 
as rare essences. The beautiful bronze ling gracefully and slowly o’er virgin meads, 
girl then brings you a cigarette about a now lost in some wild green tangle where 
foot long, made of Tahitian tobacco and man cannot follow. But no kine graze 
rolled in a long strip of cocoanut leaf. on the meadow lands and no sheep, save 
Having sipped your coffee, you stretch out the wild white ones, graze on the hills, 
in the shade and all is life and wonder- No plowshare ever turns the emerald to 
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brown. It is all wild, and yet, it is all 
peace—the peace of nature removed from 
civilization—the epic of a shadow land 
just breaking into sound. 

At night there are golden stars, not silver 
ones. No argent train moves through the 
heavens, even the moon is blown across 
the sky like a copper-colored petal. If you 
are in Papeete you may visit and sing and 
be gay, but out in the far-away, night 
broods in sullen silence. Save for the 
plaintive crickets’ chirp there is no other 
sound, and one does not seem to care to 
disturb the night—even to cough is to 
break the sacredness of that saintly still¬ 
ness. It was at Tahiti that I first knew 
the wonder of silence. After all, it is so 
impressive, so marvelous and inspiring in 
its profundity, so symbolic of the mysteries 
of the world, so serenely magnificent and 
glorious, that one can only wrap himself in 
it and say, “Who made the land and the 
sea and peopled them with living things?” 

Tahiti seemed to be the source of 


silence. I have stood at night at a moun¬ 
tain’s base, while the island was bathed in 
weird moonlight, and watched a flurried 
waterfall in its fairy flight. It made no 
sound whatever. It must have fallen into 
nowhere. It threw off beads of gold and 
silver in rhythmical precision that made no 
sound, and black night birds darted in out 
of the spray and even they were noiseless. 
But, too, I have sat in the night peace and 
heard wafted up from some valley a 
himene ,—the native song. Without lyre, 
without lute or cymbal, rising like the 
notes of a monstrous organ, in sad, slow 
measures, in wonder-working tremelos, in 
recurrent minors and magnificent majors, 
the himene of the Tahitians has no possible 
equal. It is the masterpiece of all man¬ 
kind, the soul-song that no instrument 
could ever accompany; it is the threnody 
of temptation, the one wonderful natural 
anthem,—the sacred song of the most 
simple, satisfied, gentle people that the 
world knows. 


In the Land of the Black Jews. 

BY OLIVER BAINBRIDGE. 

Oliver Bainbridge, the young Englishman known as the “ King of Tramps,” is one of the 
few men who prefer to make their studies of people accurate by receiving them first hand. He 
has spent time enough in some out-of-the-way countries to even familiarize himself with the 
language and his thorough study of the people in all quarters of the globe has given him 
material for remarkably interesting and instructive articles. 


T HE afternoon we sailed into Port 
Moresby is a picture never to be 
effaced from my memory. Above us 
were clouds, orange, golden and purple of 
unusually warm and brilliant tints—every 
ray of the sinking sun caught and broken 
into a thousand prismatic hues by the count¬ 
less crystals that hung like lustres around 
the margins of successive basins or mingled 
in the blue waters within them with the 
gorgeous reflections of the glowing clouds 
above. Lower still, serving as a foil to 
this exquisite scene, lay the calm waters of 
the harbor buried in the deep shade which 
the mountains cast eastward and motion¬ 
less save where the still surface was ruffled 
by the natives as they plied their paddles 
in the dark smooth waters to the tune of 
their wild and uncouth songs. It is not 
improbable that at some remote period of 


antiquity the island constituted a part of 
the mainland of Australia and that at some 
future period, perhaps equally remote, they 
may again be reunited. Rudely divorced, 
perchance by some fearful convulsion of 
nature, the coral insect is silently but 
surely achieving what all the resources of 
England’s diplomacy have hitherto failed 
to accomplish, namely, the annexation of 
New Guinea as a whole, to the colonial 
possessions of the British empire. 

The coast line of New Guinea, fringed 
with coral reefs, deeply indented with 
beautiful bays and thickly skirted with 
more beautiful islands, forms a picture 
such as might belong to some giant’s 
palace in fairyland. The vast mountain 
ranges that stretch longitudinally across 
the island, like the dorsal fin of some ex¬ 
tinct monster, rival the Himalayas in 
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height and the Alps in grandeur. The 
twin peaks of Mount Owen Stanley lift 
their cloud-capped heights to an altitude 
of more than thirteen thousand feet, while 
the summit of the Finesterre ranges tower 
up majestically to a height of nearly 
twenty-one thousand feet. 

The Laroki falls are projected upon the 
same grand scale as the mountain ranges. 
Formed by the Laroki river as it traverses 
a deep and narrow gorge that separates 
the Astrolabe and Vetura mountains, the 
entire river, after breaking into foaming 
rapids, precipitates itself many hundreds of 
feet upon a rocky ledge, and then takes a 
fearful plunge of nearly nine hundred feet 
into the boiling caldron below. With a 


beauty and verdure, is fever-laden with 
pestilential exhalations. Pythons lurk 
among the wild flowers ; crocodiles infest 
the rivers and wild boars haunt the forests. 
Mosquitoes and sand-flies—fatal enemies 
to sleep—abound everywhere. The trop¬ 
ical forest with its tangled network of 
gigantic vines and creepers, becomes an 
impenetrable jungle ; while huge linnaeas, 
boa-constrictor like, coil around and 
strangle majestic forest trees, and then, as 
if in sheer pity, drape them in long, grace¬ 
ful festoons of crimson blossoms. 

In visiting New Guinea one is trans¬ 
ported back, as it were, to the age of stone; 
and it is surprising what skillful and artis¬ 
tic effects the natives produce with the 



sea of liquid emerald around and a sky of 
oriental sapphire overhead, with its pic¬ 
turesque seacoast thickly studded with 
exquisite scenes of fairy like beauty, with 
magnificent mountain ranges rearing their 
lofty summits far above the misty realm of 
cloudland, with its evergreen primeval 
forests, rich in stately palms and beautiful 
ferns and lovely orchids, the “ Land of the 
Bird of Paradise ” is a land of beauty, and 
never-ending summer—where nature revels 
in all her wild and tropical luxuriance. 

And yet, there is a cloud on the horizon 
with its hideous shade to mar this divine 
picture—the deadly miasma poisons the 
balm of odors of this romantic land. The 
delicate perfume of the mangroves that 
clothe its low-lying and marshy lands with 


simplest of implements. They shave their 
heads with a bivalve shell as deftly as if it 
were a polished razor. The leg bone of a 
cassowary is converted into a fish fork, 
with which they carve admirably; while the 
tooth of a kangaroo or the tusk of a boar 
becomes in their hands an instrument of 
cunning. Their mode of agriculture is 
most unique and very primitive. In break¬ 
ing up the soil for tillage the natives work 
in gangs of eight or ten men, each one 
being provided with a long, sharp-pointed 
stake. They arrange themselves in a row 
and at a given signal these stakes are 
driven like a crowbar into the ground to 
the required depth and then act as levers 
to upturn the soil. The operation is 
repeated with such regularity and precision 
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in this manner presents the appearance 
of a newly ploughed field. Notwith¬ 
standing their primitive methods, they 
cultivate large plantations of yams, 
bananas, taro, arrowroot, cocoanuts, 
corn and tobacco. 

As a rule woman is held in higher 
esteem in New Guinea than in most 
uncivilized countries. It is true she 
bears the heavy burdens, but there is 
a fairer division of labor between the 
sexes than is usual among barbarous 
tribes. The men build the houses, 
inclose and dig up the ground, and 
do the hunting, fishing and fighting ; the 
women cultivate the plantations, gather 
in the crops, and in addition to their 
domestic duties, do nearly everything else 
that is necessary to be done. If a woman 
works harder than her lord, she finds 
her compensation in exercising a certain 
supremacy over him. Her rights of prop¬ 
erty are duly respected, and she main- 


New Guinea 
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tains them, if need be, at the expense of 
administering a flogging to her husband. 
I often wonder if tbis kind of thing will 
ever go beyond this country. 

A New Guinea Queen, attended by her 
Prince Consort and surrounded by her 
dusky maids of honor all clad in native 
costume, which, by the way, would be 
hardly suitable for this part of the globe, 
chewing betelnut and carrying a calabash 
and chunam stick, would in all probability 
shock the proprieties of any civilized as¬ 
semblage outside of a ball room. Such is 
Queen Koloka, whose royal residence is 
at Cape Luckling. Her Majesty’s coronet 
consists of a chignon of black bushy hair, 
her royal robe of a Jupon of grass tied 
with the gayest colors imaginable, her 
ornaments being a necklace of beads and 
armlets of plaited grass, while tattoo 
marks constitute her decorations. Her 
throne is a hammock suspended from a tree 
like the golden cradle of Jupiter. With 
her gay colors and strange adornments, 
this good natured and far from delicate 
looking lady reminded me very much of a 
king parrot in moulting season. Although 
she enjoyed the queenly prerogative 
of selecting her own husband, the 
Prince Consort had to pay the enormous 
consideration of two pigs, two strings of 
dogs’ teeth, three pearl shells, ten arm 
shells, several hundred cocoanuts, and a 
large quantity of yams for the honor. 
Whatever else Queen Koloka may be, she 
is no constitutional fiction, for she enjoys 
great power and exercises it. The chiefs 
of the several tribes exercise but little 
authority, but they enjoy certain special 
privileges, such as the right to possess the 
heads of their enemies slain in battle, as 
well as an extra number of wives. 

As a rule the natives are cunning rather 
than brave, bloodthirsty rather than war¬ 
like, head hunters rather than warriors. 
Among the tribes from South Cape to 
Bently bay, and in most of the adjacent 
islands, cannibalism still exists, and the 
houses of the chiefs are decorated with 
the skulls of enemies that have been slain 
in warfare and afterwards eaten. And yet 
these very cannibals, if they become good 
friends, will go through anything to serve 
you. It is quite a common thing to see 
them wearing necklaces of human teeth. 


One of the most hideous nights of my 
existence was spent at a “ Corroboree ” 
given by the Queen in honor of my visit. 
The celebration started in early in the 
evening, but towards midnight their ex¬ 
citement knew no bounds. They y^elled, 
jumped and danced, brandishing their 
huge clubs and spears as if they were mere 
toys, all the time grinning and showing 
their long, yellow and recently sharpened 
teeth resembling his Satanic Majesty to a 
marked degree. The women kept up a 
weird chant throughout, while the boys 
and girls piled up the fires. One chief 
challenged me to a friendly combat, say¬ 
ing that no white man could strike him 
while he carried a “ mannawheel ” 
(shield). I took a “ nulahula ” stick and 
made several attempts to alter his opinion, 
but failed miserably. They are as quick 
as lightning. When daylight appeared 
men, women and children commenced a 
two days’ feast, which consisted of 
wallaby , kangaroos, fish, crocodile flesh, 
pork, yams, bananas, frogs, snakes, sago, 
nuts, turtles’ eggs and larvae. Their drink 
was water and the milk of the cocoa- 
nut, which, in a tropical climate, is a 
most wholesome and refreshing beverage. 

They have a rudimentary religious be¬ 
lief, but do not appear to have any distinct 
form of worship. They believe in one 
great Spirit, Palaku Bora, whose dwelling 
place is in the mountains. It is he that 
causes the earth to bring forth plenteously 
and to him offerings of food are made. 
The offerings are generally accompanied 
by a confession of venial sins, such as the 
petty larceny of yams, bananas and cocoa- 
nuts, which they consider as serious of¬ 
fenses, while they hold the taking of 
human life in light estimation and preserve 
the skulls of their slain to decorate their 
sacred places. All the inhabitants of the 
Polynesian and Malanesian islands believe 
in evil spirits and endeavor to exorcise 
them by means of incantations and cabal¬ 
istic signs. Departed spirits having crossed 
the lagoon, or river of death, in a swift 
sailing canoe, dwell in Elema, or among 
the mountains, in a state of perpetual bliss, 
with plenty of bananas and betel nuts, 
and where they have nothing to do but 
spend their days and nights in one con¬ 
tinual round of feasting and dancing 
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There is a tradition among the Orokolo 
natives that Iko, a brave warrior, having 
been murdered, visited the land of spirits, 
where he was entertained in a splendid 
temple, then afterwards returned and re¬ 
lated the wonderful things he had seen. 
He described it as a land of joy and plenty, 
and as the only life worth living. “Did 
you but know what this life is,” he 
said to his murderers, “ you would be ever 
wishing for it.” 

The “ Dubus ” of New Guinea are 
queer looking temples, where prayers are 
offered and sacrifices are presented to idols. 
Here the married men assemble for the 
purpose of conversation and discussion, 
eating, drinking and smoking. All visitors 
and strangers are hospitably entertained in 
the “ Dubus,” but females and youths are 
not allowed to enter and look uponits sacred 
mysteries on pain of being smitten with 
leprosy or some other loathsome disease. 
During certain seasons of the year all the 
men of a tribe assemble in the temple and 
remain in seclusion for several moons, 
during which time they must not even be 
seen by women or boys. At the ex¬ 
piration of this sacred period they issue 
forth in gala dress, when they are enter¬ 
tained by their relatives and friends for 
several successive days and nights at a 
grand festival, which is a veritable carnival 
of feasting, revelry and dancing. 

The most striking and mysterious fea¬ 
ture of New Guinea is the diversity of 


racial types—here we find a race of people 
who can be most appropriately called 
“ Black Jews,” which gives ample oppor¬ 
tunity to indulge in a vein of ethnological 
theorizing, which if the following hypothe¬ 
sis be true, would materially modify our 
most revered traditions. Carroll says : 
“ If all men are descended from a com¬ 
mon stock, what was the color of the 
original pair ?” Were Adam and Eve 
created black or white ? By means of 
Albinos we can readily explain the deriva¬ 
tion of white children from black parents, 
but it does not seem an easy matter to 
derive black from white—for I am unable 
to find a single instance on record of black 
children born of white parents. Among 
these “ Black Jews ” were a number of 
Albinos of superior physique and intellect, 
whose white skin, light eyes and hair 
made them decidedly conspicuous among 
their black parents and companions. 
Scientists tell us of the lack of coloring 
matter being the cause of their light skins, 
but what of the children of Albinos, whose 
skins are yet whiter and their features 
more refined. This peculiar tribe is very 
mystifying—they worship on Saturday and 
use very peculiar tablets in their houses of 
prayer, marry only in their own caste, 
circumcise, eat only fish that have scales, 
hate pork, practice the same benevolent 
ideas in relation to the widow and un¬ 
fortunates, and even to the minutest detail 
they resemble the Jews, which calls for 
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the unique title I have given them. The 
only conclusion I am able to come to after 
a very careful study of the Old Testament 
and the peculiarities of this people, is that 
they are undoubtedly the remnants of a 
once mighty race—and possibly, that the 
Jews were the first people and that they 
were originally black. 

In conclusion I would add a word in 
regard to the tree houses which are found 
in these islands and which are built like 
the nest of a bird in the branches of the 
loftiest trees, fifty or sixty feet from the 
ground. They are certainly most pic¬ 
turesque. These aerial dwellings are used 
as observatories on the approach of an 


enemy, and afford a place of refuge to the 
non-combatants in the event of a hostile 
attack. The houses are entered by means 
of long ladders of the most primitive con¬ 
struction, which appear to answer very 
much the same purpose as the drawbridge 
of a fortified castle in medieval days. Here 
in these interesting islands is found, also, 
the most beautiful bird in the world and 
one which richly merits the title of the 
“ Bird of Paradise.” It is about the size 
of a pigeon in body, but its plumage, 
which is of the most delicate colors of in¬ 
finite variety, baffles all description and 
ever remains to the traveller a source of 
continual and glad surprise. 


“Where Rolls 

BY MRS. E. 


*From an original Stereograph. 


the Oregon.” 

J. FOSTER. 

ninety-two, that the great river might bear 
the name of the vessel which he com¬ 
manded at that time. The expedition of 
Lewis and Clark in eighteen hundred and 
five and eighteen hundred and six added 
to our national possessions greatly. The 
original Oregon country now contains 
three of the States of the Union of the 
larger size and very extensive parts of two 
others. This event is to be celebrated in 
nineteen hundred and five—the first cen¬ 
tenary of the Lewis and Clark exploration. 

At Portland a grand site has been chosen 
upon Willamette Heights, where there is 
a fine view of Mount Hood, St. Helena 
and the beautiful Willamette River that 
twelve miles away empties into the Col¬ 
umbia. The Pacific Northwest, of which 
Portland is the leading city, is a country 
unparalleled in beauty of natural scenery, 
diversity of resources, climatic conditions, 
fruits, flowers and massive evergreen trees, 
while upon the sparkling, bounding waters 
of its great rivers, ships from all over 
the world are coming and going contin¬ 
ually. Beautiful Mount Hood, the glory 
and pride of every Oregonian ! We have 
seen her face to face ; spent hours in the 
full radiance of her snowy charms; seen 
her glistening like gold in the sunlight and 
like silver by moonlight ; seen her covered 
with a rich pink veil at sunset or sunrise. 



*Mount Hood, from 
Lost Lake, Oregon. 


f 

B AVING left California, the land 
JI1L. of flowers and sunbeams, with its 
enticing beauties, we reached early in May, 
the classic wilds made memorable by 
Bryant’s “ Where Rolls the Oregon ” 
and Irving’s “Astoria.” Great was our 
surprise to find such a magnificent river in 
the vast Northwest. Very soon the 
words, “ Up the Columbia,” became 
magical. The name “ Oregon ” was 
changed to “ Columbia ” by Capt. Gray, 
its discoverer, in seventeen hundred and 
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Ah ! it was a time never to be forgotten,— 
the brightest, most enticing we had spent, 
towering above other experiences with a 
brilliancy as glorious as her own, and not 
to be fully described. 

We had been told that in Oregon it 
rained “ thirteen months in the year.” 


plums, cherries and other fruits are most 
luscious, and in varied varieties and 
richness. 

Portland is a beautiful city as well as 
a center of wealth and great com¬ 
mercial importance. Portland ships more 
wheat, lumber and flour than any city on 


*The 

Multnomah 

Falls 

(600 feet) 
Columbia 
River, 
Oregon. 



For the first three and a half weeks it 
did downpour each day, but after that 
time, from early in June until the last of 
September, there was only enough rain to 
lay the dust and purify the air. The 
climate is equable throughout the year, 
with no extremes of either heat or cold. 
The Hood river strawberries, apples, 


the Pacific coast, while the output of the 
gold and silver mines is one of its re¬ 
sources. The Oregon pine is utilized in 
the construction of the great steamers 
that are built in the uttermost parts of the 
world. Rose is the state flower, and for 
variety and size, it cannot be surpassed. 
The hawthorne grows to immense trees 


*From original Stereographs. 
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and with its deep red, pink and white 
blossoms, it is marvelous in beauty. The 
graceful wistaria climbs over the roofs and 
high trellises, with its purple, blue and 
white robes waving in the breeze, while the 
Oregon grape, the holly in its rich garb of 
green dotted with scarlet berries, the deli- 


turn in the trail. Now we behold the 
banks literally carpeted with rich, green 
mosses, or the ferns from those nine feet 
high to the modest, delicate maiden-hair 
intermingled with the bright yellow and 
scarlet wild flowers ; springs gush out of 
the sides and the water dances over the 



“ Pillars of 

Hercules,” 

Columbia 

River, 

Oregon. 


cate azalea and hibiscus, the rhododendron 
and foliage plants give a verdure and 
brightness to the whole landscape. The 
parks are noted for their immensely high 
and massive evergreens, while the deep 
canyons take one’s breath away. The 
great mountains tower above, and down 
we go to discover new beauties at every 


pebbly bottom. After picnicing and 
resting upon moss-upholstered rocks, we 
climb by another route to the top, where 
five snow-mantled mountains, some [in 
Oregon, others in Washington, appear to 
our enraptured sight. Through Portland 
Harbor we sail to the great river, past 
stately ships from every country in the 
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world, all busy loading the grain and lum¬ 
ber for far distant ports. 

For twelve miles we follow the beautiful 
Willamette, with hills of verdure on either 
side and dense, dark forests in the distance. 
Sauvie’s Island is at the mouth of the 
Willamette. Here, in eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, the brave Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth built Fort Williams. Now we 
reach the meeting of the rivers ! The 
Government lighthouse marks the place. 
It was here that Bierstadt received his 
inspiration which grew into his noted 

Mount Hood,” and from here four 
white-capped mountains, St. Helens, 
Rainier, Adams, and Jefferson burst on 
our view, making a picture unrivalled in 
its beauty and grandeur. We glide along 
in our floating palace, the sky never more 
perfectly blue. The white-robed moun¬ 
tains never stood up against it in clearer 
outline or in more majestic repose, and 
never did the waters of that noble stream 
roll with grander swell or glance more 
gayly in the sunshine. The bow of the 
steamer points up stream and on the left 
is Fort Vancouver of other days,—Van¬ 
couver Barracks now,—with tasteful build¬ 
ings and great grassy lawns reaching to the 
river bank. Dr. McLaughlin, the famous 
pioneer, who was the friend of the red 
man and white man alike, here established 
the post of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Vancouver, now the largest military post 
in the Northwest, was in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two the home of Lieut. U. S. 
Grant, the “ silent man of destiny,” 
whose genius solved one of our country’s 
most intricate problems. Up the river, 
we pass Fisher’s Landing, where the stone 
is quarried which, built into jetties, directs 
the stream at the mouth of the river into 
one deep channel. Now we see Rooster 
Rock, the rugged grey monolith that 
stands as a sentinel at the entrance of the 
gorge. It is covered with tall firs. Across 
the river, Cape Horn conceals the moun¬ 
tain view beyond, while beneath the cliffs 
our steamer seems but a pigmy craft in 
comparison with their great height. They 
arise in their majestical dignity, cut into 
fantastic shapes by the erosion of wind and 
water, while many cataracts form a pic¬ 
turesque drapery, as their sparkling, falling 
waters are tossed hundreds of j^ards by the 


wind. Out in the river, the black head of 
Lone Rock stands in pathetic isolation. 
The greatest of these falls is Multnomah, 
named for one of the Indian chiefs. It 
drops eight hundred feet, a roaring river 
leaping into the stream below. All the 
falls and gorges are replete with Indian 
legendry, each having its tragic story. 
H ere we behold the great gorges which 
resound with the weird music of the 
rushing waters. St. Peter’s Dome, older 
than the revered apostle, stands on a grand 
pile of basalt, and terraces of rock lead up 
to it. A few miles up the river is “ Pilot 
Rock ” of Lewis and Clark, a great butte 
that was formerly a look-out station for 
the red man. Here are curiously shaped 
pinnacles, worn away by the storms of 
hundreds of 3 ^ears. Large salmon can¬ 
neries abound, where busy hands prepare 
to pack fish that the wheels scoop from 
the water. Opposite Bonneville landing 
on the Oregon side, named for Capt. 
Bonneville, the explorer, is Table Rock, 
a flat-topped mountain purported to be 
one of the abutments of the natural 
“Bridge of the Gods”—this fell when 
the Willamette tribe of Indians was ex¬ 
tinguished. The steamer turns a rocky 
point—makes a sudden leap into the roar¬ 
ing cascades and lands in the Whirling 
Rapids. We are filled with intense ex¬ 
citement, but with a hard pull and strong 
against the current, in a few moments, 
we are sailing safely into the Cascade 
Locks. Millions of dollars and more than 
twenty years were required to build this 
magnificent boatway around the terrible 
obstacle to navigation. Gliding through 
the Locks, we pass up the river a number 
of miles,—here is a great bare knob, 
“Wind Mountain,” and just below a 
beautiful summer resort, St. Martin’s 
Springs. Near White Salmon, another 
point of interest is Jewett’s, a fine resort and 
the starting place for the journey to Mount 
Adams, a mountain that the Mazamas, 
Oregon’s mountain climbing club, ascend 
in July. On the bank of the Columbia is 
Hood River, and at the end of a delightful 
stage ride from here is Cloud Cap Inn, at 
the snow line of Mount Hood, and one of 
the most famous of the Oregon retreats. 
Past islands and the lava cliffs, we reach 
the Klickitat river, and now sailing up that 
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stream to ‘The Dalles,’ the end of the 
trip is in sight. The city of ‘ The 
Dalles,’ under the shadow of Mount 
Hood, with its broad peach orchards and 
its busy salmon factories is reached. Here 
we talk with the Indians and admire and 
purchase the odd and beautiful baskets 
from the squaws who have spent their 
winter days weaving them for the tourist’s 
enticement. 

After this wonderful unfolding of Na¬ 
ture’s secrets, we seek “Astoria by the 
Sea,” and the rolling Pacific. Not so 
rugged but none the less grand are the 
mountains and forests about historic Asto¬ 
ria, where the fish boats by the thousand 
go out to the mouth of the river at sunset, 
and great canneries pack the lordly 


A Night 

BY MINNIE 

O NE of those evenings of unearthly 
beauty which come only at Naples 
had fallen over that wonderful old 
city of the south. Yet, though the beauty 
was unearthly, it was not heavenly. It 
seemed to belong rather to some beguiling 
borderland, wherein fauns and nymphs 
and sirens, and other creatures not human, 
but certainly not divine, had returned to 
these, their ancient haunts, to send strange 
influences through the veins. It was, in 
truth, an intoxicating night. 

From our point of vision, somewhere 
near the grotto of Posillipo, the whole 
south coast of the bay lay bathed in the 
witching light of a lambent moon. The 
long, wavering line of Castellammare rose 
into the bold heights of rocky Sorrento, 
and just beyond lay Capri, the jewelled 
pendant to this necklace on the bosom of 
the sea. Around all were poured the 
silvered waters of the bay of the sirens. 
Over all towered Vesuvius, painting the 
skies above her with a dull glow, ominous 
hint of the passion that lies ever hid amid 
the beauty of Italy. Above all swam the 
fairy moon, turning everything into a 
scene of enchantment. 

Upon this moonlit witchery rose a strain 
of music. Every race corresponds in time 
to its environment, and the Neapolitans, 


chinook. John Jacob Astor laid the foun¬ 
dations of this quaint place, and gave it 
his name, and Washington Irving made it 
the theme of one of his charming books. 
An hour’s ride on the Columbia brings us 
to the great Western ocean. We ' cross 
the bar ” where the river empties into its 
great waters, and the scenes are intensely 
interesting and varied. Oh ! the shoreless 
Immensity upon which we are launched ! 
The silence is felt—almost heard, and 
from this silence a still small voice seems 
to flow from every quarter upon the soul 
as it says : “ Through these my works 
behold their God and thine. A present 
Deity is all around thee.” 

“ He fills, He bounds, 

Connects and equals all.” 


in Naples. 

J. REYNOLDS. 

a race by themselves, different from all 
other Italians, downtrodden economically, 
politically, educationally, have had a death¬ 
less love of beauty and harmony planted 
in their souls by the slow passage of ages 
amid scenes of surpassing beauty. So it 
was not strange that Gervaso, sitting 
down below in the vineyard, should break 
into one of those musical improvisations 
which one of the Neapolitan popolino can 
always compose under the influence of a 
night so beguiling. 

Naples is wreathed around by a neck¬ 
lace of vineyards. When the grapes are 
ripening it is customary for the proprietors 
to send a watchman into the vineyard to 
protect it from thieves. He makes a little 
booth of boughs and leaves, something 
like that a Navajo squaw puts up for her 
summer residence, when she is tending 
her cornfields; there he lives night and 
day. But it is a lonesome task, and the 
Neapolitans being the most gregarious of 
people, loving nothing so much as a crowd, 
some of the watchman’s friends will 
usually come out of an evening to keep 
him company. 

To-night Gervaso’s uncle and aunt had 
come ; his cousin Elena with her be¬ 
trothed, and joy of joys—the sister of 
Elena’s betrothed, the beautiful Lisa. 
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Now Gervaso had long loved Lisa. That 
is, it was long for a Neapolitan, who tells 
his love speedily and furiously. But Lisa’s 
father was rich. He owned his own boat, 
and earned many soldi by taking tourists 
out on the bay. Gervaso was sorrowfully 
aware that he was not a good parti for 
pretty Lisa. He would have tried his 
luck with old Matteo, however, being an 
honest and husky youth with good pros¬ 
pects, had Lisa herself ever given him any 
encouragement. But she had always been 
cold and distant, and Gervaso was heavy- 
heartedly saving his money for emigration 
to America, thinking that in that great 
new world beyond the sea he could surely 
forget. 

But to-night when the party came 
pleasantly invading his solitude, bringing 
sundry bottles of wine to enliven the little 
feast, and they all sat comfortably disposed 
about the door of his leafy shack, with 
the bottles uncorked, and the moon 
making love to the sleeping sea, and Lisa, 
“heart of his heart,” opposite him, Gervaso 
forgot the problematical future and burst 
forth into song. Like most Neapolitans 
he could both sing and improvise, only 
better than most ; and his clear tenor 
made no discord with the night. Nat¬ 
urally enough, the magic waves before him 
furnished him with his motive. 

“ O silver sea, O silver sea, 

Sweet as the breath that falls asleep 
Upon thy bosom calm and deep, 

So sweet is Lisa dear to me, 

O silver sea, O silver sea.” 

So sang Gervaso in praise of his love, 
and Lisa blushed and dimpled in the moon¬ 
light. But the improvisation met with 
an unexpected and unwelcome popularity. 
Just over in the next vineyard sat another 
little company very similar to the first. 
Another watchman sat guarding grapes, 
and he also had his friends and wine bottles 
about him. Only in this case the girl, 
who was named Berta, was his betrothed. 
So number two was so much the more 
bound to uphold her charms to this 
wandering voice of the night. Therefore 
he impudently took up Gervaso’s motive 
and answered it. 

“O silver sea, O silver sea, 

Thou lovest the lady moon, I ween, 

And so to me is Berta queen ; 


Dear as thy mistress moon to thee, 

O silver sea, O silver sea.” 

This hateful verse, which Gervaso could 
not but acknowledge was just as good as 
his own, was delivered in a heavy bass, 
and with a mocking insistence that seemed 
to challenge a reply. Gervaso sat up and 
applied his talents to the task. He sang 
that his girl had eyes azure as the skies of 
Naples, hair golden as its sunlight, and a 
body white as marble. The unknown 
basso, not in the least disconcerted, re¬ 
plied that his girl had eyes black as sloes, 
hair like the chestnuts in the forests of 
Camaldoli, and a body like brown velvet. 
Gervaso enumerated all the charms he had 
named, and added they were better. The 
unknown went over his list again, and 
added, emphatically, that they were better. 

So they kept it up, improvising and 
singing in the Neapolitan dialect, their 
voices becoming more passionate and their 
remarks more personal as they warmed to 
the task. The two parties had gotten to 
their feet, and, in the excitement of the 
contest, edged insensibly nearer and nearer 
to each other. Now the nut brown Berta 
took a hand, and with a sharp nudge 
urged her lover to maintain the honor of 
her charms yet more ably. Thus spurred, 
the unknown basso trolled out a stanza 
which would be quite untranslatable. Still 
keeping its feet, rhyme and melody, it ex¬ 
pressed in the dialect, peculiarly capable of 
ingenious insult, certain opinions of the 
blue eyed Lisa which for explicitness left 
nothing to be desired. 

Gervaso, beside himself with rage, aban¬ 
doned verse and took refuge in the wealth 
of epithet indigenous to the Neapolitan 
tongue. 

“ Feteute,’’ he shouted, “ schifuso! All 
’anema 'e chi t'e muorto', puozz puozz' 
muri 'e subbete /” And concluding with 
the dreadful Neapolitan oath, which con¬ 
signs all the enemy’s dead relatives to 
perdition, he leaped the fence that divided 
them and landed a blow on the eye of the 
insolent basso. 

Then they were at it, hammer and 
tongs; biff, bang, thump, whack. The 
sloe eyed Berta took a hand, and setting 
her ten fingers in the sunlit locks of Lisa 
seemed endeavoring to ascertain whether 
they attached by nature, or would come 
out with proper attention. The old people 
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got into the general melee, and the vine¬ 
yard was in an uproar. 

All would have gone well, and Gervaso 
would have properly thrashed the unknown 
for his interference, had the impudent 
basso kept to the rules of the game. But 
the moon, smiling down on her passionate 
children of the south, suddenly glittered 
on something long, slim and bright. The 
wicked basso had stuck a stiletto under 
his opponent’s shirt ; and Gervaso sud¬ 
denly weakened and melted away into 


a shapeless heap upon the ground. 

But as he fell he felt soft arms about 
his neck, and Lisa, her golden hair all 
tumbled about her shoulders bent over 
him in the moonlight, her eyes shining 
with adoration, her lips murmuring “L«r- 
issimo , cuore , del mio cuore, ammo rnio ! " 

And with this last superlative love word 
of the Neapolitan, “my soul,” sounding 
sweetly in his ears, Gervaso slipped happily 
away into unconsciousness, vanquished in 
war, but victor in love. 


At the Mount of The Holy Cross. 

BY CY. WARMAN. 

Author of Frontier Stories, The Story of the Railroad, Etc. 


I ’M not a prohibitionist,” said Parson 
Plunkett, opening what the miners 
called the “ Gospel Dame ” at Lead 
Cliff, one Sunday morning. 

The many quiet smiles that played about 
the faces of his hearers showed plainly that 
the parson had touched a responsive chord. 
“If I were,” he went on, arranging his 
lay-out on the little unpainted pulpit, “and 
had the pull to put my prohibition into 
effect, I’d stop the packin’ of firearms.” 

The scowl that showed up on some 
faces in front of him might have awed a 
man less fearless and earnest. 

“ Pick up the Leadville Herald that 
comes to this camp on the Salt Lake Ex¬ 
press about second drink time of a morn¬ 
ing and read what they print. Gun-plays 
are as frequent here as hotel arrivals and 
killin’s as common as the weather report. 
If there were no guns there’d be no gun¬ 
plays, no gun-plays no funerals, only of men 
who die in bed. The moment a man puts 
on a gun he makes a mistake. I tell you 
this camp ’ill never prosper so long as our 
best citizens go about luggin’ a pair of 
shootin’ irons heavy enough to sink a ship. 
In the early days it was different. News 
travelled slowly. With the long hard 
miles that lay between here and the out¬ 
side we covered up our cussedness for a 
spell, but even then they found us out. 
News of the killin’ often came back to us 
in the Denver papers before the grass grew 
on the victim’s grave. 


“Usually, when the committee, full of 
local pride and bad liquor, called to curb 
the correspondent they found Adios ’ 
chalked on his cabin door. He had gone 
out with the news. 

“ But things have changed. With the 
telegraph man at our elbow we can no 
longer hide our wickedness from the world. 
One ‘ gent ’ who holds the camp’s re¬ 
putation dearer than life,—the other fel¬ 
low’s life, of course—wants to kill off 
the operator. That would do no good. 
With two trains a day each way people 
will hear of us. No, friends, you can’t 
hide out on the main line of a transcontin¬ 
ental railroad, any more than you can hide 
from God. I didn’t expect to find angels 
at this altitude, but we can at least be as 
quiet and peaceful as the Injuns whose 
land we hold. O, friends, my friends, 
brace up—-be decent. Let us forget this 
camp as a corral for slaughter and make 
this canon our cathedral. Amid this 
grandeur, at the very foot of the Mount 
of the Holy Cross, how can we forget 
God. 

“If you’ve got a kick cornin’, kick. 
If you want to fight get out in the road 
and put up your hands, like a man—don’t 
go totin’ a cannon. I don’t mind givin’ 
it out cold that I consider a man with 
a gun on in a quiet place like Lead Cliff 
the biggest coward unhung, with one 
exception—that’s the man with two guns.” 

At this point a couple of shell men who 
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had dropped in and anchored near the 
door, stole softly out of the tent. A young 
meek-eyed man who sat on the forward 
bench and sang soprano hitched his gun 
around behind him, looking very much 
ashamed. That was the first gun he had 
ever “ packed.” 

When the sermon was finished the 
Parson, instead of waiting for the audience 
to leave first, as was his wont, gathered up 
his things and strode from the tent, as 
much as to say, “ If anyone wants to take it 
up, I’m here,” but he passed unmolested. 

A gang of gamblers, loafers and miners 
were lounging about the “Palace of 
Pleasure,” a notorious resort, as the fifteen 
or twenty church people passed by. The 
two shell men had spread the news of the 
morning sermon among the hard people of 
the place, and there had been some talk, 
but no man who called himself “ bad ” 
would molest an unarmed “ gospel sharp,” 
so the parson, at the head of his little flock, 
was allowed to pass without even an insult. 

Presently the young soprano singer came 
along and stopped at the “ Palace.” Now 
the gamblers and toughs of the town 
looked upon the young man as a sort of 
accessory, and so began to larrup the 
preacher over the head of the soprano. 
The boy, being spirited, talked back, and 
a big tin-horn gambler boxed his ears. 
They were all crowding close around the 
young man, who was scared half out of his 
wits. A drunken miner, seeing the young 
fellow had a revolver, came forward saying, 
as he pushed his way through the crowd, 
that he would “ make the tenderfoot eat 
the gun.” 

The young man amazed, terrified almost 
to the point of collapsing on the wooden 
walk, heard what the miner said. Then 
suddenly remembering that he was armed, 
he pulled the gun, levelled it at the ugly, 
flushed face of the drunken miner and 
fired. 

The soprano singer leaned against the 
side of the saloon. His knees were trem¬ 
bling. His brain swam. The gamblers, 
and others, who came to look upon the 
corpse, stood a space away. Presently a 
man, whose apparel proclaimed him a 
miner, pushed through the crowd and bent 
over the dead man. There was a small 
round hole in the centre of the forehead— 


a chance shot, for the soprano singer 
could not hit a box car that distance once 
in a dozen shots. 

The miner turned the dead man face 
down, lifted the tail of his coat and felt the 
hip pockets. 

“The coward,” said the miner, as he 
got to his feet and glared about. 

What!” said the gang in chorus “no 
gun ?” 

“No,” answered the miner. “He 
never ‘ packed ’ a gun a day in his life.” 

Now to kill a man with a gun on him 
was considered a proper thing in any 
mining camp, especially if the gun-bearer 
was committing an unfriendly act, but to 
slay an unarmed man under any circum¬ 
stances was a crime, punishable by death. 

The eyes of the dead man’s friend fol¬ 
lowed the glances of the onlookers and 
rested upon the white face of the slayer. 
Instantly he reached for his firearms and 
as he did so the crowd opened a lane be¬ 
tween the two belligerents. The young 
man stood staring at the corpse, apparently 
oblivious of all danger. 

The good parson had heard the sound 
of the six shooter and hastened to the 
scene. He arrived at the time when the 
crowd opened to make a pathway for the 
bullets that all expected would begin to 
pass between the two men. Taking in 
the whole situation at a glance the Parson 
put himself between the men, facing the 
miner. “ Now look here, Parson,” said 
the miner, levelling his pistol; “ ef you 
don’t want me to make a winder through 
you so ’t I can see that ’ts hidin’ behind 
you, you’d best step aside.” 

“No, you must not kill this boy,” said 
the Parson, holding his place. “ He has 
only made a mistake.” 

“ He’s murdered my pardner—the best 
friend I had on earth” said the miner; 
“ an’ if you ain’t gone when I count 
three, you’ll both go together, and you’ll 
be in bad company.” 

“ If you must ” said the Parson, remov¬ 
ing his hat and tipping his head back ; 
“ let her go.” 

“ One, you’re throwing yourself away, 
Parson. Two!” “Good-bye, Parson,” 
called a voice from the crowd. 

But the miner had not the nerve. He 
let his gun drop to his side, and at that 
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moment the City Marshal came up, took 
the young man’s murderous pistol and 
led him away to the “ cooler.” 

The dead man lay just where he had 
fallen and when a few hundred of his 
fellow miners had come and looked upon 
the work of the deadly forty-five, any close 
observer might have scented trouble. 

The equally dangerous firewater that 
was flowing continually over the bar of the 
“ Palace of Pleasure” fired the brains of 
the sympathizing friends of the dead man, 
and put them in a perfect frame of mind 
for men who are about to do murder. 
Sober, a vast majority of these miners were 
good law-abiding citizens, who would 
share their last dollar with a man in want, 
or lay down their lives to protect a woman 
or child ; but the liquor, the mining camp 
liquor taken at timberline makes crazy 
criminals of quiet men, and when some 
loud-mouthed ruffian said “ hang him,” 
they answered “hang ’im.” Out on the 
side-walk a drunken teamster echoed 
“ hang ’im,” and others took up the cry 
and carried it to the remotest corner of 
the camp. 

Instantly men put down their half-drain¬ 
ed glasses and started for the wooden jail. 
Some went with murder in their hearts, 
many to see the excitement, but hundreds 
went with the hope of averting an awful 
crime. 

The mob did not seek out the City 
Marshal and demand the keys. A half 
dozen men lifted a T rail from a pile of 
steel that was stacked up near the little 
station and started for the door of the jail. 
Dozens of citizens threw themselves in the 
path of the would-be lynchers and it look¬ 
ed for a moment like the beginning of a 
big battle, but the mobbers soon over-ran 
the law-abiding men of the camp and were 
surrounding the jail. 

Occasionally above the cry of “ hang 
’im ” a voice could be heard calling for 
the parson. “Parson! Parson! where’s 
the Parson ?” men were shouting, for 
many there were who believed that the 
calm face of the parson could hold the 
mob back until help could come, for they 
had heard that help was coming by special 
train. 

But the parson did not come. Of this 
the mobbers were glad, for they had a 


dread of that man who could look calmly 
into the open door of death. 

Now the mob opened, the men with 
the rail advanced, and the door flew into a 
hundred pieces. 

The scene revealed as the door went 
down would have stayed the hands of 
sober men. On the dirt floor of the poor 
prison knelt their victim and by his side 
the parson. As the mob advanced the 
boy stood up and shrank back, staring with 
wide, tearless eyes at his executioners. A 
rum-mad ruffian, standing in the door, fired 
at the cowering prisoner and instantly the 
parson’s right arm shot out and the would- 
be murderer lay sprawling on the ground. 

“ Keep back you wolves” shouted the 
parson, “be not afraid, my friend, they 
can’t hurt you,” he said, caressing the 
youth tenderly, “they can only kill your 
poor body * * * they can’t harm 

you * * be brave.” 

By this time the small jail was filled by 
the howling mob. The young man was 
seized and dragged out. In the scuffle 
that ensued the brave parson was thrown 
violently to the ground. His head struck 
a rock that the prisoners used for a seat, 
and he lay senseless, trampled upon by the 
gin-crazed mob. 

Immediately after the shooting of the 
miner by the unfortunate tenderfoot, the 
operator at Lead Cliff sent out a report to 
the railway officials at Denver. After that 
General Manager Smith made frequent 
inquiry by wire and when the mob began 
to gather he ordered a special train to 
take the Sheriff of Lake County to the 
scene of the trouble. As the locomotive 
climbed up over Tennessee Pass the sheriff 
rode in the cab. Standing behind the 
driver he implored him to spare no effort 
to reach Lead Cliff at the earliest possible 
moment. At Leadville they had learned 
that the mob was surrounding the jail, and 
now, as they tipped over the hill, the 
driver let the locomotive fairly fall down 
the mountain, though the road was new 
and rough. The cover shook from the 
sand dome and crashed through the 
window, but the driver only set the tank 
brake, and without touching the reverse 
lever let her roll. 

Above the roar of wheels they could 
hear her plunge slamming up against the 
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curves. The coal from the tank shook 
down, banked against the fire-box and 
slipped from the deck on either side of the 
engine. At a sharp curve the stack snap¬ 
ped off close to the boiler and went leap¬ 
ing and rolling to the bottom of the gulch, 
but the speed of the engine never slackened 
for a moment until they saw the whistling 
board of Lead Cliff. 

Leaving the battered jail the mob moved 
east along the railroad track to the edge 
of the town. A little way up a gentle 
slope a great pine stood. From one of its 
lower branches a rope dangled. This was 
the play ground of the camp’s children, 
but nothing is sacred to a rum-mad mob. 
Up the slope they hurried and the young 
man followed. Not a word had escaped 
his lips. He knew in a dazed way that 
death was near, but ever, above the curses 
and shouts of his captors, he seemed to 
hear a gentle voice saying “ They can’t 
hurt you * * :i< they can only kill 

your poor body * * * be brave.” 

Rounding a sharp curve the engineer 
saw the mob mounting the slope. In¬ 
stantly the air, the sand and the reverse 
lever were set to work and he made a stop 
so short that he put all the passengers 
three seats forward. The sheriff dropped 
off on the heels of the mob, and when the 
train stopped his deputies alighted and 
lined up without a word. The rear 
brakeman trotted back around the curve 
with a red flag. The mob paused and 
looked back. Leaving the fireman in the 
cab the engineer joined the conductor, and 
together they lined up at the sheriff’s left. 

Come on you curs” shouted a mobber, 
and seizing the rope that was fastened to 
the boy’s neck he hurried toward the tree. 

At that moment a wild figure darted 
past the engine, and sped away up the hill 
like a frightened deer. He was hatless 
and his hair stood back on the wind. One 
end of his turned-down collar was loose. 
His face was streaked with blood. On, 
and up he flew, for he had seen the ruffians 
trying to throw the loose end of the rope 
over the limb of the tree. Not many had 
seen the wild man. They were watching 
the sheriff. At last a drunken hangman 
succeeded in getting the line over the 
limb. A half dozen men grasped the 
dangling rope and sagged back. A wild 


yell went up from the mob as the boy 
swung clear. 

“ Forward,” shouted the sheriff, “ shoot 
every dog down that blocks your trail.” 

With marvelous unanimity all the law- 
abiding people sided with the sheriff. 
Those who had been only half-hearted 
followers of the mob now joined the res¬ 
cuers, and, with drawn pistols, the brave 
posse swept up the slope. 

Seeing the rescuers coming and the 
mobbers falling over one another to get 
out of the way, the friend of the dead 
miner, who had been the prime mover in 
all this awful work, drew a great murder¬ 
ous gun from behind him and levelled it at 
the writhing figure at the end of the rope. 
The sheriff saw the move and yelled to 
the miner, but before the shout reached 
the ruffian’s ear the little parson’s fist found 
it, and the would-be murderer rolled down 
the hill, gun and all. Seeing the wild man 
among them the men at the rope let go, 
and as the parson turned he caught the 
tottering figure of his young friend. 

The miner, though down, was not yet 
out. Gathering up his gun he got to his 
feet and ran toward the man who had 
killed his partner. Seeing the mad man 
coming the parson swung the half dead 
boy ’round and once more faced the 
mine’s forty-five. He was a sight. His 
torn clothes, his disheveled hair, his loose 
collar and flying cravat, the blood splashes 
on his shirt front and on his face, made 
him look like a raving maniac. But his 
eye was clear and his glance steady as he 
looked into the awful rage-wrecked face of 
the drunken miner. He almost smiled as 
he raised his right hand and pointed 
toward heaven. 

At that moment, while the drunken 
miner was feeling for the trigger, and try¬ 
ing to make out what manner of man this 
parson could be, the sheriff came up and 
laid his six-shooter across the miner’s ear 
and he sank like a swine to the earth. 

When the sheriff lifted his eyes from 
the wreck he saw something that he will 
never forget. He saw the little parson, 
smiling through the blood and tears that 
trickled down his face, one arm ’round the 
fainting figure and the other pointing 
triumphantly toward the Mount of the 
Holy Cross. 



A Christmas Pony. 

BY ROY UNDERWOOD.* 


I T was one of the merriest Christmases 
we ever had, after all, though we 
thought it was going to be a woeful one. 
Mama had been sick for ever so long, and 
the doctor had sent her to Colorado for 
the winter, and had left Papa and us chil¬ 
dren all alone, except for Aunt Jennie, 
who had come to stay with us. You 
don’t know what it means to have your 
Mama gone at Christmas time. It is just 


just fretted and cried. Aunt Jennie said 
it was teething, but I knew better; it was 
lonesomeness. I didn’t cry because I'd 
promised Mama I wouldn’t ; but I just 
tried to swallow that big lump that comes 
in your throat, and that we can’t swallow, 
after all. 

Papa sighed behind his newspaper and 
pretended to be jolly when he came out 
from behind it, but he can’t pretend very 



dreadful ; so, though we had some fun 
getting Mama’s box ready to send, and 
thinking how glad and happy she would be 
to get it with all the letters and presents, 
after it had gone we felt worse than ever. 
Bessie cried every single day, and the boys 
were cross and slammed things the way 
they do when they feel bad ; of course they 
can’t cry because they’re boys. The baby 

*Editor’s Note.—T his clever and interesting story was 
written by a boy of eleven years of age without any help or sug¬ 
gestion from others. 


well, so we knew he felt bad, too. We 
had money to buy presents for one another, 
but we could not seem to think of any¬ 
thing to get, and it rained and snowed 
and froze all at once, and we had sore 
throats, so we could not go out doors at 
all. And Christmas only a week away ! 

One night after the children had all 
gone upstairs, and I sat alone with Papa in 
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the sitting room, feeling worse than ever 
because it was so still, and even the fire 
looked as if it wanted me to lie down on the 
rug and cry, Papa suddenly threw down his 
paper and begun to laugh. I jumped, be¬ 
cause I was so astonished, and he said 
solemnly, “ Robert, how old are you ? ” 
Now, generally Papa calls me Bob, so I 
was rather surprised. “ I’m eleven,” I 
said, sitting up very straight. “ Eleven, 
are you ? ” Papa went on with a twinkle 
in the corners of his eyes. “You’re 
almost grown. Now, how about Santa 
Claus ? Bob, you must do something to 
help him out this year.” I didn’t know 
what he meant, but I nodded my head 
and tried to look wise. “A man came 
into my office yesterday and wanted to sell 
me the prettiest little pony you ever saw 
in all your life. His name is Dancer, 
and he is so brown and glossy and full of 
tricks that I thought I would give him to 
the children for their Christmas present.” 
“ O, Papa, how nice ! ” I exclaimed, jump¬ 
ing up ; but Papa went right along smiling 
to himself. “And there’s a little sleigh 
big enough for four children, that is, if 
they aren’t too big, and fur robes and a 
fine harness and a whip, and everything. 
Now, wouldn’t it be a good plan to take 
the tables and chairs out of the dining 
room, and place boards all over the floor, 
and put the pony and sleigh right in the 
middle of the room, and have a pretended 
Santa Claus about your size in the sleigh, 
with a real pack of presents on his back?” 
“O, Papa,” I said, “ how perfectly, per 
fectly lovely !” and then I just hugged him. 

Of course we didn’t tell the children one 
word, but they found out that something 
nice was going to happen, and cheered up 
wonderfully. The sun came out and we 
all went downtown and bought presents, 
and the days just flew till Christmas eve 
came. That night we hurried the children 
to bed as early as we could, but they all 


had to repeat “ The Night Before Christ¬ 
mas,” and say their prayers, and it took so 
long that I got impatient, because I was 
sure that the pony must have come. At 
last I was ready, and Papa and I ran out to 
the barn, and there, sure enough, was a 
man with the little sleigh and the little 
pony, Dancer. He shook hands with 
me right away, and rubbed his head on my 
shoulder and wanted to play. Papa just 
stood and laughed. Then the man took 
the shafts off the sleigh and carried it into 
the house by the side door that opens into 
the dining room. The boards were all 
ready on the carpet, so they put the sleigh 
right down in the middle of the room, and 
then they put the shafts on again. 

“ The pony will walk up them two little 
steps jist like a lamb,” the man said as he 
left, “ an’ it’s a fine show he will make in 
the morning, an’ a Merry Christmas to all 
of yez.” Then I tried on the fur things 
Papa had got for me, and the wig and 
the long whiskers, and we had a jolly 
time. After that Aunt Jennie came in, 
and we trimmed the room with evergreens 
and holly and tinsel and decorated even 
the little sleigh and shafts too. It was so 
pretty when we finished ! 

The next morning Papa woke me at 
five o’clock, for we knew the children 
would wake by six, and we wanted plenty 
of time to get the pony in, though we 
were sure he would be only too glad to 
come in. I was dressed in two minutes, 
and when Papa came down we slipped 
out to the barn and put the harness on 
Dancer and led him to the side door, 
which we had left open for the light, and, 
would you believe it ? when he got to the 
steps and took one good look into the 
dining-room and saw all the lights and 
greens and shining things, he just planted 
his four feet like four stone posts and 
wouldn’t budge. We coaxed him and 
patted him, and turned down the lights so 
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that they might not frighten him. Papa 
brought some boards and made a nice little 
inclined plane over the two steps in case it 
was those he objected to ; but Dancer 
just shook his head and stood perfectly 
still. After that we fed him some oats 
and a lot of sugar and a red apple, and he 
ate them all and rubbed his head on my 
shoulder, but would not go into the house. 
At last the clock struck six, and I heard 
someone shout “Merry Christmas” up¬ 
stairs. I knew the children would be 
down in a minute, and we must give up 
our lovely surprise. I was cold and hungry 
and tired out, and I just put my head 
down in Dancer’s mane and began to 
cry a little. “Never mind,” said Papa, 
cheerfully, “we’ll have Santa Claus and 
the sleigh anyway. Run in and get your 
furs on while I take this disappointing 
animal to the barn.” What do you think 
that little scamp of a pony did when he 
heard that ? Without a word from either 


of us he marched up the steps and into 
the dining room and backed into the 
shafts of the sleigh and stood waiting to 
be harnessed. 

Well, it didn’t take a minute to fasten 
the buckles and throw some green and 
tinsel over him. Then I put on my furs 
and wig and pulled my pack on, for we 
heard the children coming down the stairs. 
And I only just got into the sleigh in time, 
as Papa threw open the folding doors. 
You should have seen the children’s faces 
when they saw the dear little sleigh and 
the pony and a real Santa Claus with 
a real pack. Dancer seemed perfectly 
delighted with the children and stood 
there almost all day eating candy and pop¬ 
corn and letting himself be hugged. Papa 
took a picture to send to Mama so she 
could see how happy we were; and even if 
she wasn’t there, it turned out to be as I 
said at the beginning, the jolliest and 
merriest kind of a Christmas after ali. 


The Sacred Cheyteyo Pagoda. 

A. W. WESTROP. 


A MONG the many architectural curi¬ 
osities of Burmah, the Cheyteyo 
Pagoda easily ranks first. During my 
wanderings in that interesting country, I 
was often asked by travellers if I had seen 
it, and my curiosity having been aroused, 
I determined to pay a visit to the pagoda 
and satisfy myself as to whether its sin¬ 
gularities were exaggerated. 

It was built long ago by a pious Burman, 
who said that a nat, or spirit, had revealed 
to him in a vision that he should under¬ 
take the work. The pagoda is built 
upon a boulder which rests upon a high, 
rocky peak, and this boulder is so near the 
edge of the rock that, upon beholding it, 
one stands in amazement, expecting every 
moment to see it go bounding down into 


the valley. The natives say that beneath 
the rock are relics of the Great Gautama 
Buddha, and at certain seasons the boulder 
floats in space with the pagoda on its back, 
and that then the relics can be seen. 

When, finally, I had determined to 
undertake the journey, I made inquiries 
among the natives and found a wide di¬ 
vergence in the views expressed both as to 
the route I should take and the time re¬ 
quired for its accomplishment. 

Having decided upon what appeared to 
me to be the best route, which was part 
way by water and part by land, I set out 
accompanied only by a Mohammedan boy 
who was lent to me by a gentleman who 
was interested in my undertaking. 

Nothing of special interest occurred 
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until we left the last steamer, when I 
found that I must make the remaining 
fourteen miles of my trip through the 
jungle, and the only conveyance to be had 
was a bullock cart. I was also strongly 
advised to climb the mountain at night, 
owing to the great heat which prevailed 
during the day. That there were rumors 
of tigers being seen prowling in the jungle, 
and the fact that some natives had just 
brought in a dead tiger for which they 
claimed the government award, did not 
contribute to my comfort, especially when 
I considered that my only companion was 
to be a boy scarcely out of his teens. 

Everything went well, however, until 
we reached the foot of the mountain, 
where we found a large band of pilgrims 
encamped. The camp was in the greatest 
disorder, men and women running about 
almost frantic. We soon learned the 
cause of this commotion. A tiger 
had carried off a boy of about 
ten years of age, and a res 
cue party was being organ¬ 
ized. This affair still further 
added to my apprehen¬ 
sion, but I determined to 
put on a bold front and 
proceed with my journey. 

Soon the camp was left behind 
and we were surrounded on all 
sides bv a dense forest. It was 
now about midnight, and the 
darkness was so dense that 


it became appalling. We kept the path with 
the greatest difficulty, staggering from side 
to side like drunken men. Here and there 
in the middle of the path were great bould¬ 
ers, over which we had to climb, and often 
we were compelled to wade waist-deep 
through streams of rushing water. It was 
after we had emerged from one of these 
that my boy came shouting “ Sahib, Sahib, 
there is something coming behind us, can’t 
you hear it?” I had heard something 
which had caused me considerable alarm, 
but I waited for him to speak first. I 
beat the bush with my umbrella—m)^ only 
weapon—and the noise ceased. We then 
advanced as rapidly as possible, but had 
not gone far before we heard the noise 
again. I struck vigorously at some bam¬ 
boos near me, and the noise ceased—then 
we crept on more swiftly and cautiously 
than ever. By this time we 
were sure we were being 
tracked by a 
tiger, and we 
thereforewalk- 
ed sideways, 
sometimes 
backwards, 
we 
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*From an original Stereograph. 
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came to an opening where the sky could 
be seen, and in this clearer light we stood 
our ground expecting every moment to 
see the tiger spring upon us. My boy 
was shaking like an aspen leaf, and great 
drops of perspiration were rolling down 
my face, while cold chills ran up and down 
my back. The tiger did not materialize, 
but in its place appeared two pilgrims 
armed with spears. My boy, in the out¬ 
burst of his joy, almost kissed them, and I 
confess that a great weight seemed to fall 
from me. It appears that they were as 
much frightened as we were, and every 
time I beat the bushes they prepared 
for the tiger’s spring. 

At length, in company with our armed 
companions, whose presence afforded us 
considerable relief, we reached the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain. When we came 
in sight of the pagoda our aston¬ 
ishment knew no bounds. Even 
as we looked at the beautiful 
structure fashioned with such 
bewitching delicacy, we expected 
to see it go rolling down into the 
abyss. “ Sahib, Sahib, it will fall, 
it will fall ! ” cried my boy guide, 
and, indeed, I wonder¬ 
ed that it did not. 


It was certainly a pleasing sight to see 
the pilgrims, worn by their long and arduous 
climb, approach the shrine, offer up a 
short prayer, and, rising with beaming 
faces, turn away to begin their long home¬ 
ward journey ; going back to the old life, 
with its burdens and its struggles, but 
with a strength and a gladness that they 
had not known before. 

Upon inquiry, I learned that the relics 
under the boulder were real hairs of 
Buddha. I noticed a great mass of hair 
in front of the pagoda which had been 
cut off from the heads of pilgrims and 
left there as a sacrificial offering. So 
great is the faith of these pilgrims in 
prayers offered before this shrine that 
after praying here they are prepared to 
face the direst calamity, and death 
itself with fortitude, and even with ex¬ 
ultation. 

Our return to the plain was 
without incident, except 
that we encountered a 
number of snakes, which, 
however, we avoided as 
much as possible by giv¬ 
ing them plenty of 
room, and thus we 
forestalled disagreeable 
consequences. 
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Between Rip Van Winkle and Cooperland. 

BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT. 

Editorial Staff, New York World. 


G eorge Washington has ac¬ 
quired a large and ill-deserved reputa¬ 
tion by the feat of crossing the Del¬ 
aware. Perhaps he did have considerable 
trouble in making his transit, but that was 
due to bad judgment in selecting his route. 
A glance at one of the accompanying 
photographs* will show that there is really 
nothing arduous about crossing the Dela¬ 
ware if you know where to do it. It is 
simply the difference between Trenton 
and Stamford, New York. 

There is something fascinating about the 
sources of great rivers, as there is about all 
other origins, especially when the origins 
are humble and the forces that grow from 
them are mighty. There is nothing partic¬ 
ularly impressive about a man up a tree, 
but when the man is John Billington, of 
the Mayflower, hailing the pond he sees 
in the West as the Pacific Ocean, we look 
at him through the magnifying mist of 
three teeming centuries, and his trivial 
personality takes on an interest we should 
never have found in it if we had been 
among his bored companions. And so the 
“ Dutch man of warre ” that brought the 
first slave cargo of twenty “ Negars ” into 
the Chesapeake is not to us the common¬ 
place visitor it appeared to the Virginians 
of one thousand six hundred and nine¬ 
teen, but a ship of doom, freighted with 
civil war and race discords for the ages to 
come. 

It is with some such feelings that one 
watches a little brook that is destined to 
visit far countries, broadening as it goes 
into a mighty river. On the western slope 
of the Catskills, within a radius of ten 
miles, lie the head waters of three great 
rivers, which, after following diverse 
courses for hundreds of miles, reach the 
sea by the three great estuaries of our At¬ 
lantic coast. On one slope the water 
flows through Schoharie Creek northward 
into the Mohawk, then turns eastward to 
the Hudson, and then southward past New 
York to the ocean. On another the in¬ 
fant Delaware leaves its mountain cradle 
and advances, growing with every mile, 


to its giant maturity in Delaware Bay. 
On the third the Susquehanna starts on 
its long journey to the Chesapeake. 

The majestic Delaware is up here a 
tiny rivulet in which the trout that frequent 
it hardly have room enough to take the 
exercise they require for their health. The 
little brook rises in a group of springs on 
the mountainside and ripples down a few 
miles to Utsayantha Lake, which you 
would call a pond if you did not realize 
that such a term would be unworthy the 
titular source of so mighty a river. 

From this the stream issues a respect¬ 
able creek and flows through Stamford, a 
mile below. In a valley a little further on, 
one of Cooper’s Indians performed the 
miracle of sending an arrow at a single 
shot eight times across the river. The 
picture* shows how it was done. The 
Delaware at this place winds upon itself in 
intricate convolutions like a miniature 
model of the lower Mississippi, and an 
arrow flight could cross eight of its turns 
as easily as a sweep of a knife could cut a 
twisted snake into eight pieces. 

It is a rich and gracious country, this at 
the back of the Catskills. Among the 
mountains of the main range the travelling 
is mostly vertical. In climbing a fence 
you have to be careful not to fall off the 
farm. Naturally agricultural operations 
are limited, and the principal crop is the 
summer boarder. On the western and 
southern slopes where the little Delaware 
is born that crop is not neglected either, 
but although it is worked for all it is worth, 
or a little more, there are others. The 
hills fall away in gentle slopes to a basin 
that is a reduced version of the fairy Santa 
Clara Valley of California. There are no 
jumping-off places—no declivities too steep 
to coast down or drive up. 

Even Utsayantha Mountain, the pride 
of Stamford, is a softly rounded dome, up 
which you can drive comfortably to the 
observatory on the top. The lumberman 
has been all about here, but time has 
hidden his ravages. 

The hills—the natives call them moun- 
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tains, but the name seems absurdly mis¬ 
applied to these gracious undulations— 
wear dense wigs of second-growth forest, 
bordered sharply by pastures upon which 
graze the herds of Jerseys whose velvety 
milk, considerably diluted, delights New 
Yorkers two days after it has parted from 
the cow. There are local creameries in 
which a part of the cream, separated by 
centrifugal force, is turned into butter, 
leaving the milk still amply rich enough 
for the metropolitan taste. 

Through this region the conquering 
Iroquois used to range three hundred 
years ago, and here were the seats of the 
Delawares, Cooper’s idealized Indians, 
whom the Five Nations compelled to wear 
the aprons of women. Cooperland proper 
lies to the northward, between Otsego 
Lake, Lake George and Lake Ontario. 
There the youthful Deer-slayer mastered 
his miraculous rifle ; there as Hawkeye and 
Pathfinder he performed his feats of forest 
knight-errantry in his prime, and there the 
old Leatherstocking’s eye began to grow 
dim before he undertook his final trek to 
the Western prairies. But Cooper mixed 
his Indians so hopelessly that the identifica¬ 
tion of his scenes on the ground is really 
hardly worth the trouble it costs. The 
Iroquois, the hereditary friends of the 




English and the enemies of the French, 
to whom we owe perhaps the very exist¬ 
ence of the United States, and certainly 
the fact that the State of New York is 
not French-Canadian to-day, are repre¬ 
sented in his tales as the allies of the 
French in their wars against the English 
colonies ; and the Delawares, at best 
wavering neutrals and often deadly en¬ 
emies, appear as faithful allies. 

Cooper’s Indians were all his own, not 
the Creator’s, and it really mattered very 
little what tribal labels he chooses to fasten 
on their imaginary backs. 

The great tides of population have swept 
by this district in the lee of the Catskills 
and left it stranded. Except for the sum¬ 
mer hotels and boarding houses it is no 
more thickly settled now than it was 
fifty years ago. Some parts of it, indeed, 
are less important than they were in the 
beginning of last century, when the great 
Catskill Turnpike was a highway of travel 
and migration from the navigable waters 
of the Hudson to those of the Susque¬ 
hanna. Then, as Mr. Halsey tells us in 
his book on the Old New York Frontier, 
the road was dotted with hotels, each of 
which would accommodate thirty or forty 
guests at once. Huge freight wagons, 
drawn by six or eight horses, carried the 
products of the settlers. Four and six- 
horse stages clattered over the highway. 


Scene at Stamford. 
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Lakelets at Stamford. 


The village of Kortright, which is now 
too small to be mentioned in the census 
returns, had a church, with five hundred 
members, said to be the largest west of the 
Hudson valley. There are not that many 
men, women and children in the place now. 
The Erie Canal withered the life along 
the Catskill Turnpike, just as the railroads 
in turn have killed the canal. 

To the public in general the upper Dela¬ 
ware valley is now best known as the 
incubator of the Goulds. Here Jay Gould 
was born, at Roxbury, just after the Cats¬ 
kill Turnpike had passed the climax of its 
glory. Here he peddled mouse-traps and 
wrote a local history that is still worth 
reading. Here his children have built a 
stately granite church for his monument. 
Here Miss Helen Gould has her summer 
cottage at Kirkside, and Mr. George 
Gould his ample estate on Furlough Lake. 

Although Rip Van Winkle’s haunts 
were on the other side of the range, the 
whole region claims partnership in his 
fame. The train-boy on the Rip Van 
Winkle Flyer sells you Rip Van Winkle 
postal cards, and when you look out of the 
window you see the flower-bed sign of a 
Rip Van Winkle Inn. And as the Flyer 
seem to see the mountain breezes toying 


creeps up to your station an hour late, you 
with the white whiskers of Rip himself at the throttle. 


THE LURE OF THE SOUTH (VILLANELLE). 

JESSIE STORRS FERRIS. 


Outbound our swift keel cleaves the sea, 
Our happy hearts fly swifter still 
To that fair bourne of you and me. 

O’er reefs where hidden horrors be,— 
Thralls of the East-wind’s madcap will,— 
Outbound our swift keel cleaves the sea. 

Past green Azores, rock-bound Capri, 
Gibralter’s high, embattled hill, 

To that fair bourne of you and me. 


Before us, beckon warmth and glee, 

Behind, our country’s winter chill,— 
Outbound, our swift keel cleaves the sea. 

Oh, well we know that tropic lea 

Where sun and flowers their sweetness spill 

At that fair bourne of you and me. 

So every year, like birds, we flee, 

Lured by the South’s resistless thrill,— 
Outbound, our swift keel cleaves the sea 
To that fair bourne of you and me. 








The Old 


and the New. 


I.—The Old. 


E VEN as I write, the shadows of the 
old year deepen and lengthen, and 
the dawn of a new year hastens. 
In a little while, the old shall have lost 
its supremacy, and the new shall claim 
our homage with undisputed sway. 
And yet, however enthusiastic we may 
be as to the achievements of coming 
days, we cannot fail to have a feeling 
of deepest appreciation and reverence 
for the dear old year about to leave us, 
in whose hours of storm and sunshine 
we experienced rich and abundant 
blessings. 

In a very real sense, the old never 
passes away. Nothing perishes : it but 


steps within the shadow of forgetful¬ 
ness, to reappear, at length, within the 
sunshine of memory. 

In the language of the vineyard and 
the wine-cellar, “the old is better.” 
Certain it is that the old possesses a 
wealth of wisdom and of culture, a 
certain authority and proficiency—the 
old masters and civilization—that the 
new lacks, just as old shingles with the 
stain of a century upon them, have a 
depth and richness of coloring that the 
fresh laid material cannot boast. No 
wonder the poet assures us that, 

‘‘Old books, old songs and old friends 
are best.” 














































II.— The New. 

Nevertheless, it is the new and 
not the old that fascinates and en¬ 
thralls the admiration of men ; for 
it is radiant with promise and robust with 
unworn strength. Moreover, there is 
about it a beautiful freshness that is 
irresistible. No limits can be set to its 
achievements, and men await the un¬ 
folding of its genius as impatient travel¬ 
lers, arriving at night in a strange yet 
famous port, wait for the coming of the 
morning. 

Just now we are standing on the 
threshold of new enterprises and new 
discoveries that, in all probabilities, will 
revolutionize our methods of commu¬ 
nication and transit, and in a very real 
sense will change our very manner of 
existence. It is because we are so en¬ 
amored with the new that we long to 


ever 


see the out¬ 
come of it all. 

But, what- 

the wealth and splendor of the 
harvest, we none of us can question 
the fact that the blossom time, with 
its mounds and pyramids and waving 
plumes of floral magnificence, and when 
the song-burst of the birds fills the fra¬ 
grant air, appeals mightiest to the hearts 
of men. After all, it is a 
child’s world, since youth 
alone enjoys it the most, 
and controls the most of 
it. The old seems out of 
place-—a sort of natural 
blunder, except in the 
care of the stars and the 
hills, which abide 
always. 


f 


Photo from an original Stereograph. 








































Around the Earth with the Moon. 

BY ALEXANDER HUME FORD. 


I T will soon be possible for the enter¬ 
prising American to travel considerably 
more than half way around the globe, 
by land and sea, without once having to re¬ 
sort to any but Yankee railroads and Ameri¬ 
can ocean liners, for even now the fastest 
trains in the world span our continent 
in four and a half days, and swift ocean 
greyhounds, built in Philadelphia, cross 
the Atlantic in less than a week. More¬ 
over, we have just launched at New 
London the largest steamships in the 
world, built to ply between Seattle and the 
Philippines ; and in Asia we are building 
an American railway from Canton to Pe¬ 
king ; while in Manchuria and Siberia the 
Russians have already laid two thousand 
miles of Yankee rails from Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok to Lake Baikal, where 
the American ice-breaking steamers carry 
entire trains, including the Baldwin loco¬ 
motives, across the great Siberian lake, 
landing them within hailing distance of 
Irkutsk, directly under foot of the New 
Yorker, but on the other side of the globe. 

I have travelled the greater part of this 
new route around the old world more than 
once. The most thrilling portion of the 
trip is undoubtedly the start, from New 
York to Buffalo on the fastest train in the 
world ;* after that, the run across the dead 
level prairies to the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains becomes tedious, until the 
Sante Fe country is reached and the 
great Western Mogul engine carries the 
train through some of the most varied and 
wonderful mountain scenery in the world. 
Millions of dollars are being spent by the 
great trunk lines in straightening their 
lines across the Continent, so that tourists 
may be carried from New York to San 
Francisco within three days. With a 
schedule so arranged that these fast trans¬ 
continental trains leave the Atlantic ter¬ 
minal in the morning, but a single day 
need be spent crossing the dreary prairies, 
a day of rest sandwiched in between two 
other days of kaleidoscopic change of 
scenery that is surpassed nowhere for 
beauty and grandeur. 


However, the three-day trains are not 
yet in service across the Continent, and 
the Great Northern leviathans must have 
their machinery installed before they can 
lower the ocean record to the Philippines. 
The trans-Pacific record is now held by 
the Korea, of the Pacific Mail Steam¬ 
ship Company, the largest vessel at present 
afloat on the Pacific ocean, but not one 
whit more comfortable than the China, 
an older vessel of the same line, on which 
it was my good fortune to cross. The 
habitue of the British or German lines 
across the chill Atlantic can gather no idea 
of the delightful lassitude that overcomes 
the traveller in southern Pacific waters. 
There is little betting on the day’s run, 
and no desire that the trip come to an end. 
Contentment reigns by day, when every¬ 
one dozes away the time on deck, and 
enjoyment is at its height during the bright 
starlit evenings, when song and music pass 
the hours all too quickly. The week 
between San Francisco and Honolulu 
passes like a long, sweet summer’s day. 

Summer or winter, it is all one to the 
Sandwich Islanders — there is boating, 
bathing, and perspiring, and little else. 
Women ride astride horses covered with 
flowers, and men wear wreaths of gaudy 
blossoms — that is, the natives, of course. 
No one cares for violent exercise, and 
the single line of horse-cars in Hono¬ 
lulu, which leads direct to Wikaki, the 
great bathing resort, is largely patronized. 
No one is in a hurry, save the tourist who 
must see the sights within the twelve 
hours of daylight during which the steamer 
remains in port; but then they have three 
weeks in which to recuperate before they 
are landed at our other Pacific possession, 
and the sullen, sodden heat of Manila 
breaks upon them with all the force gen¬ 
erated in a city situated well within the 
torrid zone. 

The less said of travelling in the Phil¬ 
ippine Islands, for the present at least, the 
better. An American syndicate, it is true, 
proposes to gridiron the larger islands with 
trolley systems, but at present an open 


*Empire State Express. 
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Empire State Express. 



cart, drawn by a diminutive horse, or a 
yearling bull, is often the best vehicle of 
transport available. 

It is not until the steamer reaches its 
terminus at Hong Kong that one feels 
that he can select his favorite mode of 
transportation ashore, without fear of being 
consigned to some rickety apology for the 
thing he desires, and yet in Hong Kong, 
the American quickly adapts himself to 
the native Chinese modes of conveyance. 
If he is there for a prolonged stay he will, 
perhaps, modify the native sedan chair to 
his own ideas of what it should be, for few 
Caucasians learn to enjoy the sensation 
of being shot through the front door 
every time the Coolie at the fore end lays 
down his handle bars for a rest. The 
American Consul uses an open chair of 
simplest structure, being merely a cross¬ 
seat and a foot-rest suspended from two 
bamboo poles; by an ingenious arrange¬ 
ment of an extra cane carried on the 
shoulders of the Coolies, and attached by 
a flexible yoke to the shafts, four men are 
employed as runners, securing an evenness 
of movement not experienced in the ordi¬ 
nary sedan chair. 

American ideas as applied to comforts 
of travel have made themselves felt in 
China. The steamer from Hong Kong 
to Canton is of the American type, and 
the railroad now under course of construc¬ 
tion from Canton to Han-Kow, on the 
Yangtsekiang river, is entirely an American 
enterprise. A few discarded locomotives 
from the Manhattan Elevated Railway of 
New York City are already in service on 
this American railway in China, and be¬ 
fore long the Yankee freight and Pullman 


cars will meet the Philippine steamer 
at Hong Kong, and whisk freight and 
passengers off toward Peking; but at 
present the most comfortable mode 
of travel overland is via wheelbarrow 
express. Near the European settle¬ 
ments there are a few good roads, but 
beyond, one must pick his way along 
the narrow banks between rice fields, 
and here the single-wheeled barrow 
is the only vehicle possible. Passen¬ 
gers are balanced on either side, and 
the operator lifts the handles and 
pushes, much as does the laborer in 
America or any European country. 

In the north, where rice fields give way 
to uncultivatable land, the ship of the 
desert becomes the most common means 
of transport. Seated between the two 
humps of the Chinese camel, the tourist 
longs for a return to the even motion of 
the barrow, for unless he possesses a very 
strong stomach the see-saw, forward and 
backward movement resulting from the 
camel’s gait, is pretty apt to make even 
the most hardy suffer all the symptoms of 
an exaggerated attack of rnal de mere , at 
least during the first day out. 

From Peking to Tien-Tsin the railway 
is in operation, but at this latter city a 
new form of the wheelbarrow is to be 
experienced, but fortunately the comple¬ 
tion of the railway along the coast to 
New-Chwang obviates the necessity of 
further experiments with the native mode 
of transport. Sometimes, however, in 
Manchuria the newly laid rails are swept 
away by disastrous floods, turning whole 
areas into vast shallow lakes, and then the 
native Manchu cart once more becomes 
the most rapid means of transit until re¬ 
pairs can be completed on the railway. 
The Manchu cart will carry comfortably 
but one man and sufficient copper cash 
(one hundred to the cent) to purchase 
supplies for a few days. The axles are 
never greased, for the old Tartar custom, 
still followed, demands that the shrieking 
of the ungreased axle shall warn villagers 
of the approach of peaceful travellers 
who do not fear their whereabouts being 
known, while only highwaymen are sup¬ 
posed to grease the axles of their carts, 
that they may steal upon their victim 
unawares. The heads of captured high- 
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waymen, elevated on the ends of high 
poles planted at cross-roads, is still a com¬ 
mon sight in Manchuria, and it is still 
necessary to guard the railway with armed 
soldiers; while between Peking and Port 
Arthur trains are run only during the 
daytime. 

It is from Port Arthur, Russia’s most 
southern possession in the Far East, and 
from Vladivostok, her one Pacific port, 
that the American built lines of railway 
have been constructed through Manchuria 
toward Lake Baikal. Having paid my first 
visit to Port Arthur at the time of its new 
birth as a Russian city, when American 
locomotives and rails were arriving by the 
shipload for the construction of the Man¬ 
churian railway, this quaint Far Eastern 
city has always interested me more than 
any other on the continent of Asia. Here 
fifty thousand Coolies, from every part of 
China, Corea and Japan, were gathered 
to rebuild the old city destroyed by the 
Japanese troops during the Japan-Chinese 
war. Never have I enjoyed so many varied 
means of transport as in the vicinity of 
this little Chinese city. Barren of a hotel, 
visitors to Port Arthur were compelled to 
sleep on earthern floors, in old Joss houses, 
or remain aboard ship where the rats 
played games in the staterooms at night. 
I have watched the only woman then 
living in Port Arthur ride through the 
streets on an American bicycle, to the 
astonishment of the natives; on the wharf 
I have been fought over by a Jap with his 
jinrikisha, a Russian peasant with his 
primitive vehicle very like a home-made 
Irish jaunting car, an Isvoschek with his 
droshky, and a cab driver with a broken- 
down hansom to hire, while a score of 
patient Chinamen waited on the outskirts 
of the disturbance to offer me a seat on 
one side of a wheelbarrow, with a dead¬ 
head Chinaman on the other, carried free 
to balance the burden of the white man. 
At the railway station there was the 
choice of an American hand-car, propelled 
by Cossack or Manchu power, or the tiny 
Manchurian wagon, and later during my 
stay a Baldwin locomotive; yet on this 
trip I proceeded to Vladivostok by water. 

It was at Vladivostok, in 1891, that the 
present Tzar, and actual president of the 
Trans-Siberian railway, turned the first 


spadeful of earth in the great enterprise. 
The road is now completed through to 
St. Petersburg, and trains are running on 
schedule from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
It seems strange that here in far off Sibe¬ 
ria the tourist finds the most luxurious 
means of travel provided for his comfort. 
The Paris to Pekin train de luxe is the 
most magnificently equipped vestibule lim¬ 
ited in the world, but even the ordinary 
every day first and second-class coaches 
leaving Vladivostok daily are more com¬ 
modious and comfortable than any train 
accommodations offered outside of the 
Russian Empire ; the chief reason for this 
is that the Russian gauge being the widest 
in the world, over five feet, the cars are 
built on a corresponding scale, so that there 
is actually room in some of the compart¬ 
ments for real brass bedsteads, while in the 
parlor car the piano is an ever present piece 
of furniture. The through train from Vladi¬ 
vostok to St. Petersburg now becomes the 
home of many restless passengers for more 
than two weeks at a stretch, so that it is 
not surprising that the government has 
done all in its power to make the journey 
attractive. Moreover, there are hotels in 
Vladivostok as spacious and comfortable 
as any in Europe. After a month’s stay 
at the Tikie Okean, which shelters under 
its spacious roof a most gorgeous dining 
salon (where the gaiety of the town 
gathers nightly) and by far the most per¬ 
fectly equipped theatre in the Far East, I 
was loth to quit the gay Siberian city and 
resume my travels. 

The two thousand mile ride from Vlad¬ 
ivostok to Irkutsk, in central Siberia, is 
an interesting one to the patriotic Ameri¬ 
can at least, for he travels the entire dis¬ 
tance behind a Baldwin locomotive, while 
under him are rails rolled at Pittsburgh, 
fastened to Oregon cross-ties by Yankee 
track-laying tools. Along the line of road 
new cities have sprung up, and every 
station is lighted by the American incan¬ 
descent globe, for Russia is pouring mil¬ 
lions into the development of this region. 
The wild savage Manchuria of even four 
years ago is scarcely recognizable in the 
modern looking regions adjacent to the 
railways, every mile of which is guarded 
by armed Cossacks, so that never for a 
moment is the train beyond the vision of 
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one of these uniformed servants of the 
Tzar. Agricultural colonies are being 
established, and a constant stream of pop¬ 
ulation pours in from beyond the krais. 
Soon Manchuria will become an integral 
part of Siberia, and much of the pic¬ 
turesqueness of the journey across this 
part of Asia will be forever lost to the 
tourist. 

At Lake Baikal the train is met by the 
immense ferry boats, built on the model of 
those used by the western railways to ferry 
their freight trains across Lake Michigan. 
In winter these immense steel vessels 
break a forty mile track through ice three 
and four feet in thickness, but once the 
surface of the lake is frozen solidly, the 
passengers invariably prefer a ride across 
the lake either by sledge or troika, the 
national road vehicles of Russia. As its 
name indicates, the troika is drawn by 
three horses abreast. In winter bells are 
hung to the dougu or wooden arch above 
the horse in the center, and nothing is 
more musical and exciting than a race 
between several troika across the frozen 
lake, the bells jingling and the steel hoofs 
of the horses ringing music 
from the hard, glassy field 
of ice. Once across the 
lake the voyage by train is 
resumed, and forty miles 
further on the traveller ar¬ 
rives at Irkutsk, the me¬ 
tropolis of Siberia, where 
the Baldwin locomotive is 
exchanged for one of Rus¬ 
sian build, and the Ameri¬ 
can,with New York directly 



under foot, bids good-bye to the Yankee 
section of the great trans-Siberian railway, 
and continues his trip around the world 
over Russian rails. 

Crossing the steppe of central and west¬ 
ern Siberia one may see from the car 
window, if it be late summer, camels 
slowly drawing great pieces of mounted 
machinery through the fields of waving 
grain; these are the American mowers 
and reapers, introduced into Siberia greatly 
to the delight of the peasant who sits aloft 
and drives the camel. 

The six thousand mile journey on the 
trans-Siberian express ends at St. Peters¬ 
burg, near the factory that turns out the 
American air brakes, equipping each and 
every passenger and freight car in the 
Russian Empire, for the Minister of Rail¬ 
ways, Prince Hilkoff, having received his 
engineering education in an American 
machine shop, is doing all in his power to 
introduce in Russia Yankee methods in 
railroading. It is his promise that fast steam¬ 
ship lines shall be established between St. 
Petersburg and New York, and Vladivos¬ 
tok, or Daluy and San Francisco ; so that 
with our railways reducing 
their time across the con¬ 
tinent to three days, and 
the trans-Siberian express 
eventually making its run 
across the two continents 
of the old world within ten 
days, the ambitious tourist 
may yet keep pace with the 
moon in its race around 
the earth, and encircle the 
globe within a luna month. 


RECKLESS DRIVERS. 

In Oriental countries the recklessness 
of drivers of vehicles and their disregard 
for foot passengers is very marked, but in 
Cairo they have a series of curious cries 
with which they warn a pedestrian. They 
specify the particular part of his anatomy 
which is in danger, as thus: “Look out 
for thy left shin, O uncle.” “Boy, have a 
care for the little toe on thy right foot.” 
“O blind beggar, look out for thy staff,” 
and the blind beggar, feeling his way with 
the staff in his right hand, at once obedi¬ 
ently turns to the left. “O Frankish 


woman, look out for thy left foot.” “ O 
burden-bearer, thy load is in danger.” 
“ O water-carrier, look out for the tail end 
of thy pigskin water-bottle.” 

WOMAN’S TRIP SEVEN HUNDRED 
MILES IN A BALLOON. 

Miss Moulton, of the American colony 
in Paris, has gained the record for the 
longest aeronautic flight by a woman. In 
a balloon piloted by Count Castillon de 
Saint Victor, she covered the distance 
between Paris and Breslau, about seven 
hundred miles. 





King Ludwig’s Famous Mountain Palaces. 

MRS. CHARLES N. CREWDSON. 



O BERAMMERGAU is situated in the 
most picturesque region of the Ba¬ 
varian Alps. King Ludwig chose 
this same vicinity in which to locate his 
fairy extravaganza, Linderhof, and that epic 
in stone, the castle of Neuschwanstein. 
The last years of his life he spent in these 
two superb retreats. During this long 
seclusion, his sad story and magnetic 
beauty, combined with his lavish generos¬ 
ity, made him idolatrous.lv beloved by the 
Tyrolean peasants. But there was a higher 
cause than these that endeared him to the 
Oberammergauers. His piety and devotion 
of himself to the ideal made him peculiarly 
the Passion Players’ King. One easily 
discovers a kinship between the aesthetic 
character of a people who have evolved 
the idealization of the drama, and the art- 
loving, devout spirit of their Patron-Sov¬ 
ereign, Ludwig, the Second. 

In this noted mountain village the simple 
peasants revere Ludwig’s memory as fer¬ 
vently as that of their saints. There is 
scarcely a home among them 
which has not amidst its pho¬ 
tographs from the Passion Play 
and its religious pictures, a por¬ 
trait of King Ludwig. It is 
these villagers’ great boast that 
he once attended a performance 
of their drama. They point 
with pride to a marble crucifix 
on a grassy eminence overlook¬ 
ing Oberammergau, which King 
Ludwig set up as a testimonial 
of the deep impression made 
upon him by the play. A few 
old men yet retail over their 
beer mugs how an apostolic 
company of twelve of them— 
the principal actors in the Pas¬ 
sion Play—attended a banquet 
at Linderhof, when their King 
was host. These constant peo¬ 
ple, “ so true to the customs of 
their fathers,” as King Ludwig 
himself records of them on the 
memorial crucifix, still light 
bonfires on the mountain tops 
and illuminate a huge wooden 


cross upon the broad flank of old Kofel 
Peak on the evening of their former King’s 
birthday, just as they were wont to do 
while he yet lived. No Oberammergauer 
accepts the verdict that Ludwig was mad. 

Wait until you see Neuschwanstein,” 
one of them said to us, “and you cannot 
believe the man who built that castle was 
insane. H e was a Geist, a Genie; he was 
schwarmerisch, idealisch, but he was not 
mad.” 

The loving memory in which these cel¬ 
ebrated peasants held King Ludwig gave 
his story an added interest for us. So we, 
with eager anticipations, made our arrange¬ 
ments for visiting the royal castles. Early 
one bright spring 
morning we drove 
fromOberammer- 


gau, over 
the winding 
mountain 


Royal Castle, Neuschwanstein. From an original Stereograph. 
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road, toward Linderhof. Bells jingled 
merrily from the necks of our horses, 
Georg, our driver, had an eagle 
feather in his cap, the air was a 
balmy potation, the mountains 
wore their most entrancing azure 
hue ;—what more could one ask ? 

We drove through the historic 
valley of Etthal, lying all warm 
in the sun, and passed into the 
sombre balsamic fir forests that 
shadowed the rest of our way. 

In a short time we covered the 
three miles’ journey to Linderhof, 
and left the carriage at the way- 
side Inn. We followed on foot 
a sloping pathway until we saw 
before us in the cup of a 
valley the white walls and 
gleaming marbles of Linder¬ 
hof—Linderhof, the “forest 
jewel of Bavaria,” whose 
artificial beauty was tenfold 
heightened by the contrast¬ 
ing setting of wild wood¬ 
land and craggy mountains. 

The little chateau plainly 
followed the model of the 
Trianon, although in plastic 
ornamentation and beauty 
of finish it surpassed its orig¬ 
inal. Before the entrance 
were leveled, sanded terra¬ 
ces, outlined with prim rows 
of trees and closely-clipped 
hedges. In the center of 
the first terrace was a large, 
marble - rimmed fountain, 
which reflected the shining, 
white mansion as well as its 
own gilded water-gods. We 
ascended by marble steps 
to higher terraces on the 
mountain side, until the 
topmost one was reached, and from the 
little Greek temple crowning it, we could 
look down on the whole pretty scene— 
miniature palace and gardens resting ten¬ 
antless amidst the unrestrained mountains, 
like a tired child’s exquisite plaything 
thrown into Mother Nature’s huge lap. 

We descended and walked through the 
dainty gardens on either side of the palace. 
Orderly masses of flowers scented the air ; 
classic statuary graced the winding alleys; 


fountains broke the stillness with their 
murmurings. Yet uninhabited, purpose¬ 
less, ownerless. For whom did the 
flowers bloom, the fountains play? 
This was surely but an enchanted 
palace, conjured by some goblin’s 
wand, in these mountain solitudes. 
Within we should come upon a 
beautiful portrait or a statue which 
would prove to be the Enchanted 
Prince of this fairy domain. And 
we three very inquisitive mortals 
presented a slip of paper, which 
cost us three marks each, to the 
Ogre Guardian at the door. 

The keeper conducted us over 
as gorgeous suite of chambers as 

de- 


Linderhof, 
the Home 
an Artist, 
King 

Ludwig II. 


vise. We were led through a maze of 
circular, oval, octagon rooms, with white, 
or lilac or gold panels, blue and silver 
tapestries, inlaid floors, mirror-walls, fres¬ 
coed ceilings; gold and silver, costly 
bronzes and marbles — every rarity of 
luxurious adornment was crowded into 
this two-story structure. Last of all, 
we were shown into the exquisite little 
dining room, which, with its marble table 
constructed to descend through the floor 


ol 


* 


*From an original Stereograph. 
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and come up laden with the King’s dinner 
in golden dishes, seemed to be a part of 
the Arabian Nights’ world. 

Coming out of the palace in the rear, 
we followed our guide through a garden 
and up a giant flight of marble steps in a 
hillside. He unlocked a small door at the 
head of the stairs, and ushered us into 
the special wonder of Linderhof—an arti¬ 
ficially constructed grotto, copied from the 
marvelous Blue Grotto of Capri. When 
the colored lights were turned on we saw 
a small lake of a rather spurious blue hue. 
Quite natural looking stalactites decked 
the vaulted ceil¬ 
ing. Back of 
the lake was a 
large wall paint¬ 
ing representing 
Tannhauser in 
the Grotto of 
Venus, the pic¬ 
tured Nymphs 
seeming about 
to step into the 
blue waters of 
the real grotto. 

On the opposite 
wall was a ledge 
which supported 
a throne of shells 
and a coral table. 

Below this point 
was moored the 
golden swan- 
boat in which 
King Ludwig 
was wont to 
drift about in the 
Lohengrin cos¬ 
tume, while a hidden orchestra filled the 
grotto with Wagnerian strains. 

We were glad to emerge from the un¬ 
canny atmosphere of this man-made grotto 
into the garish light of day. We brought 
ourselves back still closer to the world of 
prosaic people by eating our luncheon and 
drinking amber Munich beer in the garden 
of the Inn. Then we mounted into the 
carriage, amidst the cordial adieux of mine 
host and all the rosy-cheeked waitresses, 
and drove down the mountain road on 
our way to Neuschwanstein. Proceeding 
through ever increasingly magnificent 
mountain scenery, we reached at sundown 


our halting place for the night, the pic¬ 
turesque Austrian village of Reute. Next 
morning when musical cow-bells jingled a 
tumultuous symphony under our window, 
we resumed our journey. After an hour’s 
rapid drive in the fresh morning air, we 
reached the village of Hohenschwangan, 
which lies at the rocky height on which is 
built Neuschwanstein. 

We could see the castle far above us, 
the base clinging the very edge of the crag, 
its slender towers piercing upwards, itself 
graceful and gleaming white as the fabled 
swan which King Ludwig so loved to per¬ 
petuate. When 
we, at last, toil¬ 
ing up the long, 
steep road, 
reached the 
huge entrance 
gateway, we 
lingered, almost 
fearing to enter, 
asking ourselves 
the question— 
Would the in¬ 
terior be in keep¬ 
ing with this 
magnificent ex¬ 
terior? We went 
within, how¬ 
ever, and found 
no flaw in Neu¬ 
schwanstein; for 
as the outer 
form harmon¬ 
ized with its ma¬ 
jestic environ¬ 
ment, so the 
decorative 
scheme and the furnishings accorded per¬ 
fectly with the massive style of the 
architecture. As a whole, no nobler 
structure of its kind could be conceived. 

All the ornamentation was substantial, 
subdued, splendid—no daintiness or fantasy 
as in Linderhof. Ceilings and walls were 
of heavy oak, artistically carved ; the floors 
were mellow oak mosaics. The chairs 
were covered with gold-stamped leather, 
the swan most often appearing in the de¬ 
sign. The heavy tapestries were of the 
exquisite soft Bavarian blue, with raised 
gold and silver arabesques or the swan 
design. The walls of the corridors and 



Statue of King Ludwig in his Secluded Gardens of Linderhof. 
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chambers were aglow with their masterly 
paintings from the old German Epic, a 
pictorial Nibelungen Lied. As we moved 
from spacious hall to hall, we read the 
stirring histories of Parsifal, Sigurdand, 
Brunhilde, Tristan and Isolde, Tannhau- 
ser, Lohengrin. Fit chambers these for 
classic heroes ! 

Of the five stories of this castle only 
two had been completely furnished at King 
Ludwig’s death. We, together with a 
large party, were going through the fourth 
story suite when the guide very oppor¬ 
tunely led us all out upon a broad stone 
balcony. Away- 
and away 
stretched the 
purple moun¬ 
tains; at their 
feet lay twin 
lakes. Below us 
nestled the vil¬ 
lage, white 
amidst its green 
meadows.Truly, 
thought we, if 
King Ludwig 
forbore human 
companionship 
and the divers¬ 
ions of those 
who “walk in 
the world with 
the worldly,” he 
chose the loftiest 
forms, the most 
enchanting 
phases of nature 
as a substitute 
for these. 

The guide summoned us within to the 
King’s private chambers—his work-room, 
bedroom and sitting-room. A hush fell 
upon the whole party as it entered these 
most intimate surroundings of this strange 
genius. On the walls of the bedroom 
were painted scenes from Tristan and 
Isolde; on the head-piece of the bed, 
with its elaborately carved wooden 
canopy which was almost an apartment in 
itself, was a lovely portrait of the Mutter 
Gottes, with the Christ Child. As we girls 
glanced appreciatively at some golden toilet 
articles on a dressing table, the guide said 
aside to us : “ Majestat, himself, has used 


these.” He uttered these few words in 
such a reverential tone, that we divined 
through sympathy that our cicerone had 
at one time served King Ludwig within 
these very walls. 

He next led us into the private chapel, 
adjoining the bedroom. Over the altar 
and the large ivory crucifix was a portrait 
of Ludwig’s patron saint, Louis, the Saint 
of France. Stained windows shed a soft 
light around. We left the little oratory 
hoping that here, at least, the royal sup¬ 
plicant found moments of peace. Coming 
back into the bedroom, we paused a mo¬ 
ment at a win¬ 
dow near which 
stood King Lud¬ 
wig’s chair and 
reading desk. 
We looked down 
into an immense 
ravine. Through 
it foamed a small 
stream hurtled 
on by a cataract 
which leaped 
down the moun¬ 
tain side. The 
ravine was span¬ 
ned by a grace¬ 
ful iron bridge. 
“ M a j e s t at 
would often 
stand on the 
bridge until mid¬ 
night watching 
the illumination 
in the Minstrel’s 
Hall,” said our 
guide once more 

with lowered voice. 

We passed through the long Minstrel’s 
Hall, with its many chandeliers, into the 
throne room, celebrated as being the cost¬ 
liest chamber of any existing palace. So 
rich and splendid was it, with such an 
oriental magnificence, that it might have 
been the royal audience chamber of a 
Solomon. It was two stories high, gal¬ 
leries with ornate gilt balustrades extend¬ 
ing along three walls, midway between 
floor and ceiling. A double row of lapis- 
Lazuli pillars supported the galleries. The 
ceiling represented the firmament; the 
floor was inlaid with marble mosaics of 



*Obersee, a Glen of the Bavarian Alps. 


*From an original Stereograph. 
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animals and flowers. The style of deco¬ 
ration was Byzantine. This chamber 
remained, however, unfinished in its chief 
purpose. The dais is reached by twelve 
steps of Carrara marble and is backed by 
its ivory throne. 

King Ludwig seemed not to have con¬ 
ceived of his power as resting on the might 
of arms, for only religious or allegorical 
pictures were painted on the gold-tinted 
walls of his room of state. In the rear 
of the throne alcove were pictured the six 
kings most instrumental in the spreading 
of Christianity—Casimir of Poland, the 
Hungarian Stephen, Henry of Germany, 
Louis the Saint, Ferdinand, and Edward, 
the Confessor. Above all these was Christ, 
as “ King of Kings.” On opposite sides 
of the dais were grouped the twelve apos¬ 
tles. On the remaining walls were such 
subjects as ‘‘The Three Kings following 
the Star in the East,” “Moses, the Law¬ 
giver,” “ St. Michael,” and “ St. George.” 
In Neuschwanstein, with its general ad¬ 
herence to old German style, this one 
room seemed like a rare exotic in a hot¬ 


house of native plants. Weirdly symbolic 
and impressive, it filled us with an emotion 
of awe. Such an apartment seemed a fit 
exponent of the life of its royal builder— 
beautiful, mystic, inexplicable, incom¬ 
plete. 

Before the guide dismissed the party, 
he led us down into the basement to show 
us a small model of yet another princely 
castle King Ludwig had planned to build. 
One could easily see that in the heart of 
the old servitor there was naught but 
pride in the lavish building expenditures 
of his beloved sovereign. And who could 
censure him for exulting in Neuschwan¬ 
stein, whose natural surroundings and 
loveliness of architecture make it the most 
perfect dwelling any monarch has ever 
built for himself ? 

As we descended the mountain, we 
recalled the words of the peasant of Ober- 
ammergau, who said to us: “Wait until 
you see Neuschwanstein ;” and we echoed 
all together the sentiment—“ He was a 
spirit, a genius; he was fanciful, ideal; 
but he was not mad.” 


H is Holiness Pius X, Enthroned in the Vatican 


I T is a fortunate thing, not only for the 
Holy Catholic Church, but for all the 
world, that this great and good man, 
Giuseppi Sarto, has been chosen to fill the 
papal throne left vacant by the death of 
Leo XIII. You see him here in the 
Vatican at Rome, and he is exactly what 
he looks, a simple, honest, upright man, 
an accomplished scholar with a mind at 
once keen and broad, a saintly soul most 
truly at home in devout communion with 
the Divine ; and, with all the rest, a lov¬ 
able personality full to overflowing of 
kindly human sympathy for all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

H is Holiness was born at Riese, Italy, 
in eighteen hundred and thirty-five, the 
son of a poor but thoroughly respectable 
family, and was brought up in the simple, 
thrifty, high-minded ways of his own 
people. His education began in the vil¬ 
lage school and was continued at Castel 


Franco, where he was ordained at the age 
of twenty-three. For eight years he was 
a humble country curate, for eight more a 
parish priest. In eighteen hundred and 
seventy-four he became canon of the 
cathedral of Treviso; then he was made 
chancellor of the diocese and spiritual di¬ 
rector of the college. In eighteen hund¬ 
red and eighty-four he was advanced to 
the bishopric of Mantua, and from 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three to 
nineteen hundred and three he was Patri¬ 
arch of Venice. 

What manner of man he truly is we can 
gather from his words to a large crowd of 
people in Rome who cheered him with 
great enthusiasm soon after his coron¬ 
ation:—“ My dear people, 5 r our kindness 
towards me gives me much pleasure; but 
you must not forget that I am only a poor 
man and that lesus Christ is all.” 





POPE PLUS THE TENTH : HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, 
TAKEN IN THE THRONE ROOM OF THE VATICAN. 










D’Armant’s 

BY RALPH 

LBERT D’Armant was my assistant 
in the laboratory of the great gun 
powder manufacturing plant of Dumont 
& Company. Three years prior to the 
sudden severing of his connection with the 
concern, he had one day knocked at the 
laboratory door—a weazened, ferret-eyed, 
nervous mannered little Frenchman—and 
had applied to me, as chief chemist, for 
employment. This I had given him, and 
as time passed, I had occasion to congrat¬ 
ulate myself upon having added an exceed¬ 
ingly able man to my staff of aides. 

One afternoon, work being somewhat 
light at the laboratory, D’Armant asked 
permission to repair to a distant part of 
the grounds, for the purpose of prosecut¬ 
ing certain experiments, the nature of 
which he said he would inform me later 
on, when he had fully completed his work. 
Permission was readily granted, and 
through the laboratory window I watched 
him cross the meadow land and stop at 
the edge of a precipitous bluff upon the 
face of which, some twenty feet below, 
were fixed the targets of the company’s 
thousand yard testing range. I saw him 
step upon the platform of the little stair 
case leading to the base of the bluff, and 
then suddenly disappear. 

“D’Armant” thought I, “has had a 
tumble down the steps. I hope—” 

Before I could express a hope however, 
the laboratory building trembled from the 
shock of an explosion, the force of which 
could scarcely have been equalled had 
every magazine on the plant gone skyward 
simultaneously. 

As I stood vainly trying to find an an¬ 
swer to the questions of the superinten¬ 
dent, who had rushed in alarm to the lab¬ 
oratory, I happened to glance toward the 


Discovery. 

REMLAP. 

bluff. My superior’s gaze followed my 
own, and then we both turned in dumb 
amazement, for the bluff had vanished— 
rock, tree and shrub. 

The superintendent reached the scene 
of the trouble first, and as I came up to 
him, his face was a picture of wonder and 
incredulity. 

“ In the name of Heaven,” he ejaculated, 
“ what could have caused this?”—but I 
could only stare in astonishment at the 
awful effects of the giant power that had 
been so unexpectedly released, to wreck 
destruction upon everything within the 
radius of its withering blast. A great hole 
more than one hundred feet in diameter 
had been torn in the earth, partly under¬ 
mining the bluff, and into this the tower¬ 
ing mass of stone and earth had been pre¬ 
cipitated. For a distance of one thousand 
feet from the bluff, in a semi-circle, trees 
were twisted and uprooted, the shrubbery 
laid low, and fence rails scattered in wild 
confusion, showing the tremendous lateral 
force exerted. No spasmodic belch of a 
volcano could have produced more im¬ 
pressive results. 

“ Whatever the cause” said the super¬ 
intendent finally, “ its God’s blessing that 
the bluff stood between the explosive and 
our buildings, else your laboratory would 
have been leveled to the ground, and our 
own magazines, in all probability, set off. 
This must be looked into at once.” 

I might have thrown some light upon 
the searching investigation that followed, 
but I had determined, upon first glance at 
the wreck, to keep my own counsel. I 
knew that somewhere under that mass of 
earth and stone, provided he had not been 
torn into infinitesimal fragments and scat¬ 
tered to the four winds, lay all that was left 
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of D’Armant, and I was equally sure that 
he, and he alone, had been the cause of it 
all. By what means he had accomplished, 
without leaving the slightest clue to the 
agency employed, results that could not 
have been produced by any explosive 
known to modern science, save in vast 
quantities, I could not even guess. That 
such results had been attained however, 
was clearly evident, and after the period 
of consternation caused by the upheaval 
had passed, I found myself consumed with 
a desire to unravel the mystery, if it lay 
within human power to do so. 

A careful examination of D’Armant’s 
papers revealed nothing of interest. I 
went over them all, and re-filed those re¬ 
ferring to the work of the laboratory to suit 
my own convenience. Then, as I was 
about to close the desk, I discovered in a 
far corner, the old white alpine hat which 
D’Armant had been accustomed to wear 
while engaged in his laboratory work. 

Poor devil,” I mused, picking it up, 
“i’ll just keep this as a memento,” and 
as I shook out the wrinkles in the felt, a 
sealed envelope, addressed to me, fell from 
its resting place between the hat band and 
the silk lining. I broke the cover, and 
found, written in French, the following 
letter from D’Armant. 

Fully realizing the danger of the experiments in 
which I am at present engaged, I have thought 
best as a precautionary measure, to indict this let¬ 
ter. In the event of my sudden death, I rely upon 
your honor to make such use of the information 
here given, as I request. 

At this writing, after many years of patient ex¬ 
periment, I have about perfected an explosive com¬ 
pound, so incomparably superior in its destructive 
powers to anything now or heretofore known, that 
the combined nations of the earth would scarcely 
undertake to resist the one nation holding the 
secret of its formula. This compound alone, is as 
harmless as crude glycerine. Twenty grams of it 
however, when confined within a one pound pro¬ 
jectile composed of compressed nitrogenized cotton 
pulp, samples of which are to be found in my 
desk, is equal in explosive force to ten thousand 


pounds of ordinary gun cotton, and as a projectile 
of any size can be thrown from a compressed air 
gun similar to those now in use in the United 
States Navy for throwing dynamite projectiles, you 
can readily calculate the effectiveness of a five, 
eight or ten inch projectile of this kind. 

In the event of my death, from any cause, I de¬ 
sire you to make such use of my discovery as will 
in your judgment most greatly benefit mankind, 
with the one provision however, that it shall first 
be offered to the government of France, on such 
terms and upon such conditions, as you may deem 
fair, just and wise. Trusting to your honor to 
carry out my wishes, I append the formula here¬ 
with, together with full data as to my experiments. 

Faithfully yours, 

Albert D’Armant. 

Note:—Within the next two weeks I shall ex¬ 
periment in a secluded portion of the grounds, 
with a projectile, similar to those to be found in 
my desk. The result may startle the surrounding 
community, but I think I can explain satisfactorily 
to yourself and the officers of the Company. 

And so, the mystery of the great ex¬ 
plosion at the Dumont works was at last 
cleared. D’Armant had gone to the bluff 
with a charged shell of his compound in 
his pocket, and missing a step at the head 
of the staircase, had plunged headlong 
into eternity. 

The two remaining shells, which I had 
passed unnoticed, lay upon the desk before 
me and I picked them up with a degree of 
respect I had not before entertained for 
them. Harmless though they might be 
in themselves, each, as D'Armant had 
demonstrated, was fully capable, when 
charged with his solution, of turning the 
tide of battle between the greatest armies 
that any two nations of the earth could 
muster. 

Within the next two months, I had 
completed experiments that left no room 
for doubt as to the value of the French¬ 
man’s discovery. For obvious reasons, 
I used much smaller projectiles—those of 
twenty-two calibre, charged with but one 
gram of the solution, but the result very 
nearly precipitated a second investigation 
by the company’s superintendent. In con- 
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sequence, it became clear to me that I 
could not further prosecute my tests, even 
upon the vast and isolated tract of the 
Dumont Company. How then, was I to 
make any progress in my work ? As I 
picked up a copy of the Daily Advertiser 
that evening, the question was answered 
in a single paragraph. It read as follows : 

Panama, Sept. 8th.—A dispatch from Montero, 
capital of Sanduros, states that there has been a 
formidable uprising of insurgents in the southern 
section. An army of fifteen hundred men under 
General Pinos is being rapidly recruited, and it is 
expected will march upon the capital within a 
month’s time. President Fario is preparing for the 
worst. The government troops number less than 
one thousand men in all, but are said to be well 
drilled and loyal. 

Here then was my opportunity. I would 
give D’Armant’s explosive a real test. It 
should be tried against flesh and blood and 
bone—against an assaulting army, instead 
of sand banks and rock ledged bluff, and 
without loss of time I began preparations 
to this end. 

So rapidly did I work, that twenty-four 
days later the steamer Bonaventuro, bound 
from New Orleans to Colon, bore me as a 
passenger across the Gulf of Mexico ; my 
luggage, in addition to that carried by the 
ordinary traveller, consisting of a stout box 
containing a dismantled twelve pounder 
dynamite gun, a compact metal bound 
chest in which were packed what appeared 
to be ten harmless looking “plaster cast 
models” of twelve pounder shells, and a 
copper cylinder of one gallon capacity, 
marked “Glycerine.” 

Through the influence of the Dumont 
Company, I had obtained letters to power¬ 
ful friends at Colon and Panama, together 
with a letter to the American Consul at 
Montero, which I was assured would se¬ 
cure me an early audience with President 
Fario. Thanks to these letters, I met 
with neither delay nor annoyance at Colon, 
and was allowed to sail for Panama with¬ 


out trouble, despite the distinctly contra¬ 
band character of my luggage. 

A two days’ sail up the Central Ameri¬ 
can coast brought me to Montero, a 
pretty city of some six thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, all of whom were in a state border¬ 
ing upon panic, for the outposts of the 
government forces had the day before been 
driven into camp by the invading force of 
General Pinos, the insurgent commander, 
and an assault upon the city was likely to 
occur at any time. 

I found the American Consul to be a 
Yale graduate and a good fellow. He 
flushed with pleasure as he read my letter 
of introduction, and placed his services at 
my immediate command. 

“ In view of your mission ” said he, “ I 
will see that you are presented to President 
Fario within an hour. He speaks English 
quite fluently, and you will find him above 
the ordinary Central American chief magis¬ 
trate in point of intelligence.” 

Within half an hour I was at the execu¬ 
tive mansion, and had been presented to 
the President. His dark face was pale 
with pardonable anxiety, but his manner 
was cool, collected and courteous. As I 
declared my identity and stated my mission, 
the President’s face took on an expression 
of unconcealed amazement, not unmixed, 
I thought, with suspicion. Upon my sub¬ 
mitting a strong letter of endorsement 
from his own consul at New Orleans, 
however, his confidence, together with 
his hand, was at once extended, and he 
favored me with a frank statement of the 
situation. 

A glance at a map of the city and its 
environments, showed Montero to be 
located on high ground that sloped gentlv 
to the shore of the Bay. On the north 
stood the bold bluffs of a spur of the San 
Pedro mountains, while to the south, the 
country stretched away in an undulating 
plain over which wound the waters of the 
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Montero River. It was on the banks of 
this river, some five miles distant, that 
the insurgents had made their last halt be¬ 
fore advancing upon the city. 

“ What is this hill or eminence just 
here?” I asked, pointing to an indicated 
elevation on the left bank of the river, and 
as I judged, a mile south of the city. 

“That is the site of an old mission 
church,” replied the President, “It is 
now a ruin.” 

“ And your troops—where are they 
now ? ” I asked. 

“Here”—(indicating a point on the 
map) “ two miles south of the city, on the 
plain.” 

“And you propose to give battle 
there ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“That will not do,” said I. “I must 
ask you to withdraw your troops to a point 
this side of the old mission. I propose to 
do my firing from those ruins, and I am 
willing to stake my life that the forces of 
General Pinos will be stopped and put to 
rout long before they approach within 
striking distance of your army.” 

This was agreed upon, and when our 
interview ended, Fario shook my hand 
earnestly. “If you accomplish but a part 
of what you have promised,” said he, with 
the tears of a soldier in his eyes, “you 
have but to name your reward. You will 
find the Republic of Sanduros in no way 
ungrateful.” 

Provided with the uniform of a lieuten¬ 
ant, a detail of ten men, and a special 
commission over the signature of the Pres¬ 
ident, I left the executive mansion. Half 
an hour later I was greatly relieved and 
filled with renewed confidence, when the 
young American consul, attired in a Kahki 
suit, approached me, and offering me his 
hand, said : 

“ See here, old man, I don’t know your 
game in its entirety, but I’m going to stay 


with you. As I understand the lingo of 
the country, I may be of some service,” 
and so my force of Sandurons was practi¬ 
cally doubled by the addition of one good 
American. 

Within an hour, my gun, composition 
shells, and cylinder of “ glycerine,” loaded 
on a stout cart, were en route for the mis¬ 
sion ruin. I found upon reaching it that 
I had in no wise over estimated the advan¬ 
tage of the position, for with my gun 
planted upon, and firmly anchored to a 
section of solid masonry, about all that 
was left of the old church, I commanded 
from an elevation of about seventy feet 
above the river, an uninterrupted view of 
the plain over which Pinos and his troops 
would have to pass to reach the city. 
Fario’s force of about one thousand men, 
were resting on their arms a quarter of a 
mile away, and not more than three quar¬ 
ters of a mile from the outskirts of the 
city, while the superior force of insurgents 
could be distinctly seen some four miles 
distant. 

About two o’clock, perhaps an hour 
after I had taken up my position, a party 
of horsemen from the insurgent camp, dis¬ 
playing a white flag, came down the river 
road. There was much excitement among 
the government troops, as the horsemen 
were escorted to the tent of the General 
in command, and prolonged cheers as, 
a few moments later, the same horsemen 
remounted and galloped away up the river. 
This I presumed was a demand from 
Pinos, and a refusal from the government, 
to surrender the city. Within an hour, 
the insurgents were breaking camp, and 
by half-past three o’clock were in full ad¬ 
vance over the plain toward Fario’s forces, 
now drawn up in a main and two flanking 
divisions to meet the attack. 

I had prepared but one projectile, filling 
the long hollow capsule with nearly a 
pound of the solution, and screwing down 
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the liquid tight brass cap over the threaded 
base prepared to receive it. Then with 
the air cylinders fully charged, I inserted 
the projectile and stood by, while my com¬ 
mand hovered about in silence and open 
mouthed wonder. 

Meanwhile, the insurgent army was ap¬ 
proaching rapidly, its flags flying, its 
officers galloping here and there along the 
lines, its bugles sounding, and its men 
cheering in savage anticipation of the car¬ 
nage and bloodshed for which they been 
keyed up for many days. So confident 
was Pinos that his superior force of nearly 
two thousand men would quickly put the 
opposing force to rout, that he scorned to 
divide his army into divisions, and allowed 
his infantry to come on in one solid 
phalanx flanked on each side by his cav¬ 
alry. 

As I looked at that great army of men 
and horses, a sickening feeling of repug¬ 
nance for what I was about to do, came 
over me. Why should I interfere in the 
troubles of these Latin-American rulers 
and revolutionists ? What were their in¬ 
trigues, their failures or their successes to 
me ? From such knowledge of the situa¬ 
tion as I had been able to acquire, Fario 
was well regarded by his people and his 
army, while Pinos was little better than a 
brigand, the chief distinction between 
himself and the regulation Sofian cut¬ 
throat being that the Central American 
made a business of warring upon estab¬ 
lished governments, instead of upon trav¬ 
ellers and unprotected missionaries. None 
the less, Pinos and his followers were men 
—human beings, who had in no wise in¬ 
jured me, and yet, I proposed, from a 
masked battery, to blow hundreds of them 
into eternity. 

There was but little time for such re¬ 
flections however, and I realized that now 
was no time for choice, as in the event of 
my being captured, with my command and 


my gun, I should probably receive short 
shrift at the hands of the insurgents. So 
after all, however open to criticism might 
be the motives that had landed me in the 
ruins of the old mission church, it was 
now a question of self protection, pure 
and simple. 

At no time had I been possessed of the 
slightest fear that either gun or projectile 
would fail to do their part. I was sure of 
my materials, and knew well their terrible 
power. The gun I had tried repeatedly 
with dummy projectiles, before boxing it, 
and it had worked perfectly, so that I had 
no reasonable grounds upon which to an¬ 
ticipate failure. 

I had set my range guage at half a mile, 
for although the gun had a propelling 
force of some two thousand yards, I pre¬ 
ferred to take no chances, and to make 
my first shot the only one necessary to fire. 
When my glass had located the forward 
ranks of the advancing host well within 
the distance, I sighted the gun, raised my 
hand to my command for silence, and re¬ 
leased the pistons. There was a sharp 
hiss, followed by a whistling sound as the 
projectile left the gun, and I stood ob¬ 
livious to all else, as my eyes followed the 
white streak of light that described a grace¬ 
ful arch over the plain and then suddenly 
vanished into the very center of the insur¬ 
gent forces. 

As the projectile disappeared from view, 
a sight more awful than the mind can 
picture met my eyes. Before the report 
of the explosion reached us, I saw a great 
vacant space suddenly created in the cen¬ 
ter of the phalanx, which an instant be¬ 
fore had been occupied by cheering, 
marching men, and gaily caparisoned 
horses. From this space, men and beasts 
had suddenly disappeared as by the magic 
of a wizard’s wand, and a great upheaval 
of earth surrounded the spot, as the down¬ 
ward force of the explosion literally bulged 
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the soil of the plain outward and upward, 
until it had formed a mammoth circle 
which I can best liken to an exaggerated 
circus ring. Not a particle of smoke fol¬ 
lowed the bursting of the projectile, so 
that there was nothing to obscure the 
scene from our view. Suddenly, as we 
watched, a mighty concussion of air threw 
us flat upon our backs, and a report more 
fearful than any I had ever heard, sounded 
in our ears as we lay prone upon the 
ground. 

So complete was the panic in the ranks 
of the rebels, and so utter the annihilation 
of their army, that the few hundred sur¬ 
vivors, as well as the maimed and stricken, 
seemed palsied with shock and terror. 
Then a wail of anguish came up from the 
plain, and mingled with it could be heard 
the sharp cries of command from the few 
officers that remained, as they sought to 
get the remnant of their forces together 
for a hasty and disorderly retreat. 

From the government troops came 
cheer after cheer, the wild ecstatic cheer 
of victory—a victory marked by awful 
slaughter, and yet without a blow having 
been struck by the defending army. 

Space forbids my dwelling upon the 
scenes and incidents attendant upon my 
stay at Montero. I was offered the com¬ 
mand of the Sanduran army, with many 
tempting inducements to accept it, and 
was the recipient of greater honors per¬ 
haps, than had been any other civilian 
American at the hands of a Central Amer¬ 
ican government. A military career in 
Sanduros, however, was not wholly in 
accord with my plans, and a month later 
I returned to the United States. 

In accordance with D’Armant’s request 
the French government now has the secret 
of his discovery. I insisted upon one pro¬ 
vision however before giving up the for¬ 
mula, that being, that France and the 
United States should share it together, 


that they might jointly demand the ever¬ 
lasting cessation of hostilities between the 
great powers of the earth, and rid civiliza¬ 
tion of the pestilence of war for all time to 
come. 

As for my humble self, two grateful 
nations have declared their intention of 
pensioning me for life, and are preparing 
to shower me with honors and emolu¬ 
ments that are deserved rather by my poor 
little assistant, D’Armant, than by myself. 

A COLLEGE BOY’S VACATION. 

There was a time in the history of 
American colleges when the earning of 
money by a student during vacation to help 
pay his tuition bills was so exceptional a 
proceeding as to excite remark. The 
growth of the practice is indicated by the 
report of the secretary of the Columbia 
College Committee on Employment for 
Students, from which it appears that Col¬ 
umbia students during the past summer 
earned $31,401, an increase of $13,000 
over their total earnings for the long vaca¬ 
tion of last year. 

The number of vacation workers this 
year was nearly ten per cent, of the entire 
university attendance. The occupations 
engaged in ranged in variety from truck 
driving to the operation of a printing office, 
and the largest sum earned was $1,000 by 
a law T student. 

This growing disposition to make use of 
the three months of summer vacation for 
some practical end rather than to pass it in 
entire idleness, as was the old student 
habit, is likely to have its bearing on the 
debated question of shortening the college 
course from four years to three. The three 
long vacations of the present course to¬ 
gether amount to nearly a college year. If 
they are passed regularly in some line of 
industry of a kind with that which the 
student designs to make his life work the 
cumulative profit is likely to be considerable. 




Christmas in Art. 

GERARD B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


The Madonna of the Uffizi. 


( 


Andrea del Sarto 



A MONG the many works of sacred art the 
most numerous and the most beautiful have 
had to do with the scenes that cluster about the 
Advent story. Reproductions of some of the 
choicest of these we are glad to be able to present 


in this holiday number of The Traveller. They 
are all made from especially valuable photographs 
of the originals, and give such admirable concep¬ 
tions of the art treasures they represent as cannot 
fail, we are sure, of being much appreciated. In 
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viewing them we make an imaginary Christmas 
visit to some of the most famous galleries in the 
world, and review our knowledge of a few of the 
acknowledged masters in the painters’ art. 

The first illustration is a detail of the Madonna 
and Holy Child from Andrea del Sarto’s master¬ 
piece, called “The Madonna with Saints John 
and Francis,” or more popularly known as “The 
Madonna of the Uffizi,”—as it hangs in the Uffizi 
Gallery in Florence. The painting is executed on 
wood and is life size. The Virgin is represented 
as elevated on a pedestal holding the Infant Jesus 
on her right arm and a book with the left. St. 
Francis stands at her right hand and St. John the 


Evangelist at her left, and she is looking down 
upon them. As usual, in Andrea’s Madonnas, 
the features of the Virgin are those of his wife. 
The coloring of the painting is pure and tender, 
and the attitude of all the figures exceedingly 
graceful. 

This work is believed to be the finest example 
of his style. It was executed by him for the con¬ 
vent of the Franciscans in Florence. Prince Fer¬ 
dinand de Medici afterwards purchased it and 
ordered that a copy of it should be made by 
Francis Petrucci and put in the place of the 
original, which was taken to the Pitti Palace, 
from whence it was finally carried to the Uffizi 
Gallery, in seventeen hundred and eighty-five, by 


the order of Peter Leopold. The famous painter’s 
full name was Andrea ’d Agnolo, but he was 
called del Sarto, in allusion to his father’s occu¬ 
pation, which was that of a tailor. He was known 
among his countrymen as “Andrea the Fault¬ 
less.” He was born in fourteen hundred and 
eighty-six and died in fifteen hundred and thirty- 
one. 

The next picture is a Madonna by Bonifazio 
Veronese I., also known as Bonifazio Bembi, born 
in fourteen hundred and ninety-four and died in 
fifteen hundred and sixty-three, a painter of the 
Venetian school. His work is much admired on 
account of its bold and strong coloring. He is one 

of the best followers 
of the manner of Ti¬ 
tian. His treatment 
of sacred scenes was 
pleasing, but not es¬ 
pecially serious. In 
the picture we repro¬ 
duce, which is one 
of the treasures of 
the Gallery of the 
Pitti Palace, Flor¬ 
ence, while the face 
of the Virgin is very 
beautiful, it is not of 
a thoughtful type, 
and the general im¬ 
pression of the pic¬ 
ture is more cheerful 
than is usual in a 
Madonna. Perhaps 
the most celebrated 
painting by Boni¬ 
fazio is his ‘ ‘Finding 
of Moses,” in the 
Brera, in Milan, 
which is notable for 
the lightness with which he treats the theme. It 
is just a Venetian pleasure-party of ladies and 
gentlemen in superb costumes of brocade and 
velvet enjoying themselves in a cheerful Italian 
landscape. Pharaoh’s daughter has her retinue 
of dogs, monkeys, dwarfs, troubadours and maids- 
of-honor. The little Moses in the bulrushes 
seems to be an entirely secondary consideration. 
Another characteristic picture is his “ Banquet of 
Dives,” in the Venice Academy. Dives, clothed 
in red velvet, sits in the light of afternoon, at a 
table between two females, one of whom listens to 
the singers and players on the lute. The scene is 
an open hall, with a stately garden vista, crowded 
with horses, grooms and falconers. Some little 
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distance from the group Lazarus, the beggar, is 
being sent away by a page. 

The “Annunciation,” by Lorenzo de Credi, 
the original of which is found in the Uffizi Gal¬ 
lery, is an interesting work. The artist, who was 
born in fourteen hundred and fifty-nine and died 
in fifteen hundred and thirty-seven, was a fellow- 
pupil and friend of Leonardo de Vinci, and his 
style is very refined and pleasing. The picture 
represents the angel of the Annunciation humbly 
conscious of the high 
privilege of carrying so 
divine a message, at the 
moment he makes known 
to Mary the supreme 
honor that is to be con¬ 
ferred upon her. One 
cannot but be impressed 
with the devoutness of 
the painter’s mind and 
the spiritual beauty of 
his conception. A much 
admired feature of the 
painting is the almost 
perfect perspective, as well 
as the exquisite beauty of 
the natural scenery, as 
viewed at a distance 
through the door and 
windows of the chamber. 

The quaint conceits at 
the base of the picture are 
interesting, and add to 
the beauty of the whole. 

They represent the cre¬ 
ation of Eve, the Temp¬ 
tation in the Garden, and 
the Exclusion from Eden. 

The picture, which was 
purchased for the gallery 
in seventeen hundred and 
eighteen, is painted on 
wood. 

The “Visitation,” or 
Meeting of Mary and 
Elizabeth, by Mariotto 
Albertinelli, is well worth study. It represents 
the two women, in richly colored draperies, em¬ 
bracing each other under a massive sculptured 
arch, with a background of blue Italian sky. 
This picture is also in the Uffizi Gallery. 

Albertinelli was born in Florence, in fourteen 
hundred and seventy-four, was a pupil of Cosimo 
Roselli, but preferred the party of the Medici to 
the teachings of Savonarola. He was associated 


with Fra Bartolomeo and Raphael ; but by and 
by he grew disgusted with art, and declaring his 
preference for a roving life, went and kept a 
tavern! After a while, however, he returned 
penitently to painting, and died at the age of 
forty-four. He has left some able pictures, par¬ 
ticularly this “Visitation,” or “ Salutation, ” in 
the Uffizi, and an “Annunciation,” and a 
“Trinity” in the Florence Academy. 

The last large picture accompanying this article 


is a very beautiful and interesting one by a modern 
artist, Mr. George Haushalter, of Paris, France. 
As we study it we may be a little surprised that it 
has such a dim, shadowy appearance; but that 
is just what the artist purposed it should represent. 
His very original and beautiful thought is to give 
us the scene of the wonderful event at Bethlehem 
in the early morning twilight, as the day is just 
beginning to break. 



The Annunciation. Lorenzo de Credi 
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The picture was painted for a church in Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y.—the beautiful St. Andrew’s Church 
•—being the gift of a wealthy lady as a testimony 


The Visitation. 

to the spiritual benefits received. In it the artist 
seeks to express, with the simplicity of the Italian 
masters of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
the humility of the birth of our Saviour. It is 


early morning and the shepherds have come from 
the distant fields of Bethlehem, where, as they 
were keeping watch over their flocks by night, the 

Angel of God appear¬ 
ed to them, saying, 
“Unto you is born 
this day, in the City 
of David, a Saviour 
which is Christ the 
Lord, and this shall 
be a sign unto you : 
Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a 
manger.” And the 
shepherds said one 
to another, “ Let us 
go now even unto 
Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which is 
come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made 
known unto us.” And 
they came with haste 
and found Mary and 
Joseph, and the Babe 
lying in a manger. 

The shepherds 
reached Bethlehem at 
the rising of the sun, 
and over the whole 
scene broods the quiet 
and peace of the early 
morning hour; their 
sheep and their dogs 
have followed them, 
and stand with them 
in a group about the 
Child. 

The shepherds relax 
in adoration, each ac¬ 
cording to his age 
and temperament. 
The youngest is the 
most devotional, pros¬ 
trate on his knee ; the 
second, a man in 
middle age, stands in 
quiet wonder, leaning 

on his staff; the third 
M. Albertinelli an Q , d man with the 

badge of slavery upon him, wearied with his night 
watching and his early morning .walk, is looking 
with lack-lustre eye upon the face of the Child. 
The dog, with a face full of interest, gazes 'at 
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the Mother and Child, the sheep are walking 
about nibbling at the grass, and one tired little 
lamb is lying in the shadow of the manger. 

Mary, more humble than the shepherds, is 
kneeling close to the manger, and, lifting the 
Child tenderly, is showing Him to these simple 
worshipers. 

Joseph, perplexed and mystified, is holding him¬ 
self aloof in the shadow of the stable. 

The Child, “Lower than the Angels,” lies in 


to the Tuscan and Umbrian schools. One of its 
acknowledged treasures is the original of the 
picture we here give, by Gentile da Fabriano, an 
Umbrian master, whose work was closely allied 
to that of Fra Angelico, in modes of thought. 
His religious masterpiece is an “Adoration of the 
Magi,” in the same gallery. 

The artist’s full name was Gentile di Nicolo di 
Giovanni Massi. The title Fabriano was added 
because he lived in the adjacent town of that 



The Nativity. George Haushalter 


the rude box manger; the morning light falls full 
upon Him. He is the centre of a scene, so 
simple, so natural, that it breathes the spirit of 
the Angelic song, “ Peace on earth: Good will 
toward men.” 

The picture at the end of this article, though 
small, is an especially interesting one. It is the 
reproduction of a painting hanging in the Gallery 
of Ancient and Modern Art in the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Florence. This gallery is a small 
but exceedingly interesting one, devoted entirely 


name. He was no saintly ascetic, but a gay, 
genial, romantic and accomplished person, and 
his character was reflected in his painting. He 
was born in thirteen hundred and seventy, and his 
successful career of eighty years—he died in four¬ 
teen hundred and fifty—was by no means confined 
to Umbria, but was passed in different cities of 
Italy. He was highly esteemed in Venice, where 
he worked in the hall of the Grand Council, and 
became the teacher of Jacopo Bellini, the founder 
of the Venetian school. His coloring was rich 
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and splendid, and profusely heightened by golden 
ornament. His work was much admired by his 
successors in Italy and Flanders. Michael Angelo 
is reported to have remarked, that his hand in 
painting resembled his name. 

While the picture we reproduce is quaint and 
the perspective faulty, yet it is exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful and interesting. The landscape is filled with 
everything pleasant to gaze upon—a magnificent 
sweep of sunlit hills, distant, peaceful fields, fruit¬ 
bearing trees, a city and castles. As in the paint¬ 
ing of Bonifazio, the picture is over-cheerful, 
especially for representing so sad an event as the 
necessary flight of Joseph and Mary, with the 
young Child, into Egypt. 


As we well know, these pictures all have to do 
with the most wonderful, the most meaningful 
story this world ever heard. Their authors were 
all inspired by a spirit of devotion to the One 
who is the Christmas Bringer. Christ came to 
this world. He came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, and the deepest meaning of any 
study of Christian art, and the deepest joy of our 
recurring celebrations of the Advent season grow 
out of the fact that when we were lost and in need 
of saving there came to our rescue One of whom 
the angels could say : “ Behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all people ; 
for unto you is born this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord ! ” 



The Flight Into Egypt. 


Gentile da Fabria?io 


A Modern Rescue. 

FRANCES C. SOUTHWICK. 


T HROUGH night and storm a steamer 
was ploughing her way through the 
waters of the Pacific bound for India. 
Buffeted by the wind, tossed by the sea, 
she was fighting the elements bravely, but 
the pall of fog and darkness on all sides 
was so thick and black that any onward 
motion was scarcely perceptible. 

The rain poured down in heavy, hissing 
drops, while the gale made the quivering 
vessel hum and throb like a huge bass- 
drum. 

In the lighted corridor of the saloon 
deck leading to the staterooms, a young 
girl stood by the open door of one, clinging 
for support to the brass rail running along 
the side of the wall. Though it was al¬ 
most impossible to keep her balance, owing 
to the pitching of the ship, she still clung 
there as if waiting for some one. Far 
away above the roar of the tempest she 


heard faint echoes of voices, and the bang¬ 
ing of cabin doors; down the passage she 
caught glimpses of passengers making slow 
and difficult progress to the stairway lead¬ 
ing to the upper deck; stewards on various 
errands went hurrying by, but she made 
no move to leave her position. 

“Alice,” called a trembling voice from 
the interior of the stateroom, “ Why do 
you stay out there ? Come back in here 
at once.” 

“Yes, Auntie, yes,” the girl answered, 
“ I am only waiting for Air. Talcot, who 
has gone to see what is to be done.” The 
next few moments appeared interminable, 
but at last a young man, his dark hair and 
great coat shining with rain drops, came 
down the narrow stairway near where she 
was standing and made his way towards 
her. 

“ I have come for you,” he said gravely. 
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“ Where is Mrs. Davis ? We must go to 
the upper deck. The Captain has ordered 
out the boats as we are near the coast and 
must be prepared for any emergencies.” 

“ I am ready,” Alice Lindly said quietly, 

but Auntie,” she continued, “ how can 
I induce her to come ? She is here, but 
helpless from alarm.” 

John Talcot turned quickly to a steward 
who was at that moment passing. “ Here 
Hart,” he called, “ help me to assist these 
ladies. Mrs. Davis is in the stateroom.” 

Hart with alacrity swung around into 
the cabin where Mrs. Davis ready dressed 
was lying white and panic-stricken in her 
berth. 

Talcot, half carrying, half leading Miss 
Lindly had nearly reached the stairs when 
suddenly above the surge of the sea and 
the howling fury of the wind, a sullen, 
continuous roar made itself heard which, 
swelling louder and louder, broke with 
a thunderous report as a torrent of water 
poured over the ill-fated vessel which in 
in this furious onslaught shook and quiv¬ 
ered like a live thing. There was the 
sweep and rush of running waters, the 
splintering and crashing of timbers, hoarse 
shouts and cries; then the steamer was 
lifted up, and carried forward with such 
velocity that it seemed as though she was 
being hurled to instant destruction. 

Alice, with a cry, hid her face on John 
Talcot’s supporting arm, then sank down 
in unconsciousness. From this blackness 
she opened her eyes on what appeared a 
world of shimmering azure and gold, but 
as her mind asserted itself she became 
aware that she was lying on the deck of 
the steamer, that the azure was only the 
intensely blue depths of the sky at which 
she was gazing and the gold the sunlight 
pouring in widespread brilliancy on every 
side. 

“The young lady’s coming to, sir,” 
said a voice near, “ she’ll soon be herself 
again and walking round as right as ever.” 

Bringing her gaze down from the blue 
vault above, Alice met the eyes of Talcot 
who was kneeling beside her. On her 
other side stood Hart, while nearby sat 
Mrs. Davis propped up in some invisible 
manner weeping silently. 

“ Where are we ? ” Alice asked, look¬ 
ing from one to the other. 


“ That’s what we are not exactly sure 
of ourselves, Miss,” Hart answered dubi¬ 
ously. 

“We have been cast somewhere on the 
coast,” Talcot added, “but on which part 
we do not yet know.” 

“ On the coast! ” cried Alice, springing 
to a sitting posture and then staring 
around her in wild-eyed astonishment. 

Mile after mile of white sandy beach 
stretched away before her, hard and 
smooth, on which the sea, gleaming and 
sparkling, rolled in, in long shining foam- 
crested billows. Back from the sea this 
silvery beach merged into a vast expanse of 
tall rustling grass of vivid green where 
clumps of glowing scarlet flowers stood 
out in brilliant contrast. Beyond, extend¬ 
ing inland, rose a forest in all the luxuri¬ 
ance of tropical vegetation. A road wound 
up from the sea and through the coarse 
high grass, until it was lost to sight in the 
dark shades of the forest. Sky and land 
and sea shone and glistened in the warm 
golden rays of the sun, and in the midst of 
the fresh greenness lay the black hulk of 
the steamer, cast here by the force of the 
storm, a stranded wreck, its only surviving 
occupants the little group of four gathered 
in a corner of its dismantled deck. 

Startled by the quietness, Alice turned 
and looked at the others with imploring 
eyes. “ There is no one else ? ” she fal¬ 
tered. 

John Talcot stood upright and gazed 
across to the blue and smiling sea. “ No ” 
he answered in low tones. Alice crept to 
the side of Mrs. Davis and on them all a 
silence fell. Hart broke it abruptly with 
the practical remark that he would find 
them something to eat, and, making his 
way through a mass of wreckage, disap¬ 
peared. 

“ What will become of us ?” Mrs. Davis 
said despairingly, turning to Talcot. He 
came quickly towards her. “ Do not 
worry” he said with confident masculine 
energy, “ Hart and I will discover a plan 
of escape if not by sea at least by this,” 
and he pointed to what appeared to be 
a road winding up from the beach. 

Under the influence of his face and 
voice the situation appeared less gloomy 
and, when Hart returned some hours later, 
bearing a collection of edibles gathered 
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with great difficulty in the wrecked chaos 
below, he found the three eagerly discus¬ 
sing the prospect for the future. 

Plenty of provisions below, sir,” Hart 
reported, “we need not starve anyway.” 

After this followed days of work and 
anxious watching—of work for the two 
men who toiled to bring some order out 
of the wreck and confusion and render 
habitable this enforced dwelling place— 
of anxious watching for all in the hope of 
signalling some passing ship; but though 
the post of observation was never vacant, 
day after day passed without the faintest 
shadow of a sail or outline of a steamer 
being seen against the distant horizon. 

There ensued also long discussions as to 
plans and means of escape from the soli¬ 
tary shore on which they were cast, which 
always ended by Talcot insisting that the 
road was the only way by which to return 
to civilization. With Hart he explored it 
as far as the forest, but beyond ascertain¬ 
ing that it wound on interminably, there 
was absolutely nothing of life or habitation 
anywhere visible. 

To carry out their design in that direc¬ 
tion, therefore, some method of locomotion 
must be devised, and in the face of their 
limited resources this seemed a hopeless 
project. Its execution became, however, 
their one object, and the invention of some 
device their daily occupation. 

Of the little party thus brought so 
closely together, Mrs. Davis was the wife 
of an American Naval officer travelling 
with her niece to join her husband, 
Admiral Davis at Hong Kong. John 
Talcot a young electrical engineer was 
bound for Manila, sent out by the United 
States Government. From the first he 
had attached himself to Alice Lindly and 
the intimate companionship of steamer life 
had developed between them into some¬ 
thing more than friendship. Hart, though 
bearing an English name, might have be¬ 
longed to any nationality since he had 
lived in every clime and served in almost 
every capacity. A week went by without 
bringing any satisfactory solution of their 
problem. One morning as Alice and Airs. 
Davis sat as usual scanning the horizon, 
Alice saw Talcot rushing up from below 
and hurrying breathlessly towards them, 
his face glowing with excitement. 


“ Oh 1 what is it ? ” she cried, rising to 
meet him. 

“ We have found our way of escape 1 ” 
he exclaimed, his voice ringing joyously. 
“ Come and see.” 

With hasty steps, his companions fol¬ 
lowing him as best they could, he led 
them precipitously downwards, down into 
the wrecked hold of the ship, where Hart, 
grinning expansively, was waiting, and 
there, amid a confusion of boxes and bales 
of every description stood almost intact a 
racing automobile of the most modern 
type and pattern. 

Its huge white body shone out from 
under its coverings which were partly torn 
away, like a very beacon to these ship¬ 
wrecked travellers. As they regarded it, 
Talcot advanced and swept it free from 
all enveloping encumbrances. 

“The question is no longer how but 
when , ” he said. 

During the following days the task of 
bringing the great unwieldy machine up 
into the light of day was no easy one, but 
Hart, of herculean build, was endowed 
with immense physical strength, while 
Talcot, tall and athletic, was almost, if not 
quite his equal in this respect, and the 
thought of a speedy release spurred them 
on to superhuman effort. 

Finally their labors were crowned with 
success and the ponderous vehicle was one 
day rolled out into the road ready for 
action. 

“I remember a man, one night in the 
smoking room, spoke of taking this over” 
Talcot remarked as they stood around it, 
an exultant group. After several failures 
in working smoothly it was pronounced in 
running order. 

It now only remained to set forth on 
their unknown way; the automobile was 
stocked with provisions and one morning 
when the sun like a ball of fire was rising 
from a crimson east, the start was made. 
As they plunged into the forest the change 
to its black depths was startling. Gigantic 
palms and trees met and interlaced over¬ 
head, while a tangle of vines and a luxu¬ 
riant growth of spreading bushes and 
broad-leaved ferns rendered it almost im¬ 
penetrable, save where the sunlight flick¬ 
ered through in faint irregular patches. 

The road, with scarcely a curve, spread 
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in a level line before them and they sped 
triumphantly on, only stopping while Hart 
prepared some refreshment, speeding on 
even into the night in the hope of reach¬ 
ing some human habitation. But the 
next day brought no change and the road 
still seemed to stretch on endlessly. At 
times as they rode on, however, they were 
conscious of a curious stir and movement, 
but though vaguely feeling some presence, 
they could see nothing. Hart alert and 
watchful, kept a close scrutiny on every 
side. 

The road now deviating from its straight 
course became more and more winding 
and in making a most abrupt turn Talcot 
uttered a sharp exclamation and brought 
the automobile to a standstill with such 
force as nearly to throw them from their 
seats. 

The forest had suddenly widened out 
before them into a sort of amphitheatre, 
and in this circular space was drawn up a 
body of men whose black faces and black 
bodies stood out in strange contrast to 
their high white turbans and white folds 
of cloth wound around and round their 
waist and loins. They carried shields of 
shining metal and short curved swords. 

For an instant the party in the automo¬ 
bile gazed in consternation at the unex¬ 
pected scene, then Talcot’s hand flew to 
his revolver, but Hart catching his arm 
cried hurriedly, “Wait sir, wait; they mean 
us no harm.” Even as he spoke the 
whole company threw themselves forward 
on their knees, their foreheads almost 
touching the ground, then one of them 
rising advanced, and laying down his shield 
and sword began speaking in not unmusi¬ 
cal tones. 

“ Great heavens! ” exclaimed Talcot in 
angry impatience, “ what does the fellow 
mean ? ” 

“ Well sir,” Hart answered, whose poly¬ 
glot acquaintance with the languages of 
the globe gave him some clue to the man’s 
meaning, “as near as I can tell they ap¬ 
pear to think that Miss Lindly is a kind 
of Queen sent to them by their gods in 
this blessed automobile; they want to take 
us with them but just where I cannot 
make out.” 

“ That they will never do ” Talcot said 
with determined energy and preparing to 


start the automobile, “ even if I have to 
ride over them.” 

But Alice put out a detaining hand,— 
“Oh,” she said, “they seem friendly, let 
us go with them quietly and they may 
lead us where we will find people to help 
us.” 

“ Miss Lindly’s right, sir,” Hart inter¬ 
jected ; “ they are peaceful enough now, 
among so many we could do little, and 
later we may have a better chance.” 

During this colloquy the men had 
risen and now all stood regarding them 
with flashing black eyes in silent expec¬ 
tancy. Talcot though unconvinced turned 
and nodding curtly, started the automobile. 
At once the men sprang forward and form¬ 
ing a wide circle closed around them, and, 
escorted in this manner the party pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Several times Talcot endeavored to send 
the automobile onward at a faster pace 
and so force a way through their midst, 
but instantly the black ranks pressed closer, 
making the attempt an impossibility unless 
over their prostrate bodies. 

Alice seemed to be the object of a most 
peculiar attention and she and Mrs. Davis 
soon lost all fear of their dark hued body 
guard; even Talcot forgot his misgivings 
in the novelty of the situation, while Hart 
regarded it as only one more of the many 
adventures in which his life had been 
passed. 

The night was spent in an open spot 
near the border of the forest from which 
place there were glimpses of long stretches 
of a level country fading away into a blue 
line of mountains. The monotonous 
beating of brass instruments woke them at 
daybreak to find they had been joined by 
another company of black-skinned and 
white-turbaned natives but of different 
rank evidently, since the turbans of many 
were caught by burnished clasps and the 
bright plumage of birds. It was plain the 
order of yesterday was to be resumed as 
the whole assemblage, apparently awaiting 
them, were massed around the automobile 
in the center of the road, its huge bulk 
seeming to arouse in them a wondering 
awe. 

They made no demonstration but 
watched in immovable silence while Mrs. 
Davis and Alice were assisted in by Talcot; 
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then, encircling them as before, the caval¬ 
cade took up its way. 

John Talcot sat propelling the machine 
in determined resolve to seize any chance 
of escape, no matter how desperate. His 
apprehensions had returned at sight of the 
added numbers and increased with every 
moment, for as they proceeded they were 
met by force after force, pouring in from 
all directions, until they were completely 
hemmed in by a tossing sea of black faces 
and white-turbaned heads. The clanging 
monotony of the brazen instruments drove 
Talcot to unavailing fury, but wedged in 
amid such an impenetrable mass nothing 
could be done. 

Penetrating more and more into the in¬ 
terior, towards the end of the day, a river, 
its waters rosy in the sunset, came into 
view, and in the midst of tall palms and 
luxuriant growth of flowering shrubs fring¬ 
ing its bands, a village or town of low yel- 
low-hued houses was visible. 

On its outskirts were gathered a crowd 
of men, women and children, who met 
them with loud acclamations, then with 
noisy tumult hurried them forward, stop¬ 
ping finally before a long low building sur¬ 
rounded by a double colonnade of roughly 
carved stone pillars. Facing it, across a 
large open square, a broad flight of steps 
led upwards to a rock-hewn platform or 
shrine surmounted by the towering stone 
figure of a god strange and misshapen, 
looking down in stony calm on the scene 
below. 

The excited multitude with a babel of 
voices pressed around the automobile and 
its occupants, as it came to a stop in this 
open place, but the clamor ceased when a 
body of men, their bodies shining like 
black marble, pushed their way through 
and with profound ceremony assisted Alice 
to dismount, leading her towards the en¬ 
trance of the pillared colonnade. Mrs. 
Davis, with Talcot and Hart, started to 
follow, when a sudden angry murmur arose 
and the crowd surged around them thrust¬ 
ing them back and apart and, though the 
two men struggled desperately, forcing 
them to helplessness by its overwhelming 
numbers. 

In the confusion Alice, terrified and dis¬ 
mayed, was borne on until she found her¬ 
self in what seemed an inner court where 


groups of excited women were assembled, 
who came hastily to meet her as she 
appeared. Here her black escort left her 
and, for the moment, she forgot her fears 
as the women drew around gazing at her 
with large wondering dark eyes and speak¬ 
ing in soft murmuring voices. They led 
her into a large apartment opening from 
the court in a series of arches and hung 
with light draperies. The most assiduous 
care was lavished upon her, but knowing 
nothing of her companions or of what was 
occurring, her anxiety as to what awaited 
her grew unbearable. 

The next day brought no release; closely 
guarded, she saw no one but the women 
who waited on her obsequiously, but it was 
evident that all that was known to her 
savage captors of luxury was being show¬ 
ered upon her. 

The second morning a certain stir and 
excitement prevailing and showing in the 
faces of the women roused Alice to fresh 
dread. Her dark-skinned attendants seem¬ 
ing to wish to reassure her, poured upon 
her a flow of musical words, as they hovered 
around her. Realizing that a new develop¬ 
ment had taken place and inspired by the 
hope that she might be taken where she 
would again see her friends, she submitted 
quietly while she was being clothed in 
garments of curious make, falling in trail¬ 
ing white folds, her golden brown hair 
plaited in long braids and bound with 
flowers. A veil of white filmy texture was 
drawn around her head concealing her 
face, and she was then conducted out to 
where a strange scene awaited her. 

In the great open square a vast con¬ 
course of people was assembled waiting 
silently, their black forms showing darkly 
in the morning light. The sun just rising 
above the horizon touched the river with 
shafts of gold and fell in dazzling clearness 
on the colossal head of the stone god 
towering on his eminence. It fell also in 
radiant distinctness on the lofty shrine and 
on a structure rising beside it which was 
covered with brilliant costly stuffs and 
hung with garlands. 

As the white figure of Alice emerged 
from the pillars of the colonnade a mighty 
shout went up and the multitude swayed 
forward. A feeling of helpless terror 
swept over Alice and she turned, ready to 
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flee, but at this moment a powerful look¬ 
ing man arrayed with flash of jewels and 
the glitter of golden bands and chains, 
whose dark face bespoke command and 
whose mien and bearing proclaimed him a 
chief, stepped from one side where he had 
been standing and with imperious gesture 
led her forward. 

As the close packed ranks fell apart at 
their approach, leaving a way clear before 
them, Alice looking despairingly for 
some glimpse of Mrs. Davis or Talcot, 
suddenly saw Hart almost beside her. He 
made no attempt to reach her but as she 
passed said in quick low tones : “ Have no 
fear, Mr. Talcott will be—” when those 
nearest him with savage movement thrust 
him back, leaving Alice in an agony of sus¬ 
pense as to his meaning but reassured at 
the sight of him as she now felt the others 
must be near. 

Still advancing through the midst of the 
swaying crowd Alice was conducted to the 
steps leading upwards to the rocky shrine 
and ascending these to the flower gar¬ 
landed platform which rose beside it; then 
her leader, springing down and taking his 
stand on the topmost step before the shrine, 
began exultantly addressing the tumultous 
multitude below, his words seeming to stir 
them to renewed excitement. 

From her height Alice, standing like a 
white statue, looked down searching with 
longing eyes in every direction for some 
visible sign of Talcot or Mrs. Davis but 
nowhere was there the faintest evidence 
of their presence; even Hart had disap¬ 
peared. 

In despair, waiting for she knew not 
what, she turned her head away, when her 
glance fell on a road running on the other 
side of the hill from the shrine and where, 
hidden from view by the heavy trees over¬ 
hanging it, she all at once discerned the 
automobile, the very sight of whose glaring 
modernity thrilled her with a feeling of 
hope and safety. In it sat Mrs. Davis 
gazing fixedly at some point unseen by 
Alice, while in front, Hart was sitting, 
also intently watching, his hand ready to 
start the machine at a word, but of John 
Talcot there was not a trace. 

Terror and doubt crept over Alice as 
she gazed at them, seemingly so uncon¬ 
scious of her. 


Where was Talcot, and why were the 
others sitting there so quietly while she 
stood here in peril ? Were they only 
waiting for the end of these unknown 
rites to leave her to her fate among these 
black captors ? 

A sudden shouting drew her eyes again 
to the square and she saw a man-rushing 
up the broad steps with a lighted torch. 
The chief caught it from his hand swinging 
it aloft and then flung it in the midst of a 
symmetrical pile of green boughs strewn 
with flowers and heaped at the base of the 
shrine. There was a leaping flame, a fra¬ 
grance of burning aromatic wood, then a 
volume of smoke rolled up thick and dark, 
shutting out everything from view. At 
the same instant Alice felt herself seized 
from behind by two strong arms, borne 
downward in headlong flight and almost 
flung into the automobile, then heard 
Talcot’s voice crying to Hart “ Stop for 
nothing” as responsive to a touch the 
great machine flew forward and with the 
swiftness of the wind seemed to speed 
along the road. 

Behind there arose fierce shouts and the 
sounds of hot pursuit; there were glimpses 
of running forms, but Hart, looking 
neither to right nor left, sat guiding the 
flying automobile as jolting, bumping over 
the uneven road, with the dust whirling 
around them in clouds, they sped on. 

Suddenly their furious pace was checked 
and brought to a halt by the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs, loud angry voices, and some 
one exclaiming : 

“ Stop there ! stop I say! what do you 
mean going at such speed ! ” 

“Thank God!” cried Talcot, “an 
English voice.” Through the dust envel¬ 
oping them the figure of a man in the 
uniform of an English officer loomed up 
with a company of cavalry at his back. 

“ Fools ! ” ejaculated the still irate offi¬ 
cer. Then as he caught sight of Mrs. 
Davis and the half-fainting Alice in her 
strange attire, his expression changed to 
surprised concern. 

“ What has happened ? ” he demanded. 

In a few words Talcot told of their cap¬ 
ture by the native tribes and of their es¬ 
cape. 

“ We heard only this morning of arising 
in the interior,” the officer said when he 
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finished, “ and were just starting to learn 
the cause.” 

Then briefly despatching some of his 
men with them as a safe-conduct he con¬ 
tinued on his way. Soon amid kindly 
faces and the sound of English voices the 
little party of travellers forgot their recent 
trials and vicissitudes. 

Later they learned that it was on the 
solitary shore of the Ladrone Isles off the 
Chinese Coast they had been cast, and 
that they had fallen among some of the 
fiercest tribes of the interior but were now 
safe under English rule and protection. 

But it was not until many days later, 
surrounded once more by peaceful scenes, 
that Alice heard from John Talcot all that 
occurred after she was swept from them 
by the surging crowd; of how in a torture 
of suspense as to her fate, they were kept 


for a day closely confined, then led out, 
and conducted to the automobile, where it 
was indicated to them they were free to go; 
on their refusal, the natives, secure in their 
possession of Alice and in their numbers, 
left them to their own devices; of how 
Hart, finding his way among them, man¬ 
aged to understand that they were to cele¬ 
brate a great festival to their god Na-Dra 
and that Alice, whom they regarded as 
sent from their gods was to be made their 
Queen ; then of how Talcot at the last 
moment secured her safety. Alice listened 
to the recital, shuddering at the recollec¬ 
tion of her terrors, then at the last she 
looked at Talcot with laughing eyes, her 
face merry and glowing, “ After all,” she 
said, ‘ it was the automobile that saved us, 
without that we could never have es¬ 
caped.” 


Real Children in Denmark. 

M. S. EMERY. 


D O you know where Copenhagen is? 
You can find it on your map of 
Europe, away over beyond the far¬ 
ther side of the broad Atlantic Ocean, on 
the shore of another great sea. Men built 
the city hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago. There are wide streets and narrow 
streets, shops and churches and schools, 
and houses where boys and girls just like 
you are living to-day and having their own 
good times. Here are three of the Copen¬ 
hagen children at this minute. It is a big, 
open square where you find them, and, as 
you see, the place is crowded with people. 
Farmers’ wives and farmers’ boys came to 
town early this morning to bring these 
fine fresh vegetables, and the Copenhagen 
people who have no room for vegetable 
gardens of their own, have come to buy 
things for dinner—potatoes and cabbages, 
turnips and carrots and beets and crisp 
radishes. How many kinds can you see 
for yourself? Some of the wagons over 
yonder have baskets of eggs, boxes of 
sweet yellow butter, and plump chickens 
with their legs tied together. Do you see 
one of the horses comfortably eating a 
second breakfast out of a nose-bag ? Prob 
ably his master lives a long way out of 


town and he had to be harnessed at sun¬ 
rise in order to get here in season. It was 
a kind and sensible master who would re¬ 
member to give him this extra meal while 
he rests here in the square. Yes—there 
is something else about that horse which 
shows his master takes good care of him ; 
look sharply and see what it is. 

School begins at nine o’clock, and the 
taller of these two boys will have to hurry 
if he does not wish to get marked for 
being late. The little one is not yet old 
enough for school-children here do not 
go to school until they are six. Do you 
suppose those two little folks belong to 
each other ? Perhaps the little one may 
have come to market with Elizabeth, that 
nice girl with the pretty soft hair braided 
and tied behind. I hope the woman who 
is measuring turnips to her will hurry so 
that she, too, can get to school in season. 

There are fine, large school buildings 
here, as nice as those we have in America. 
Many of the schoolrooms have beautiful 
pictures on the walls and plaster casts of 
famous statues. Some of the casts are 
like the beautiful marble statues made a 
great many years ago by a great sculptor 
who was born and brought up right here 
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in Copenhagen. His name was Bertel 
Thorwaldsen. His father was a ship¬ 
builder, and Bertel himself, when he was 
no older than Elizabeth, used to carve 
beautiful shapes out of wood, to be fast- 


well ; why, we used to go to school with 
him !” 

Boys and girls here learn to use their 
heads and their hands too ! They study 
the same things that you study, only their 


These 
Danish 
Cousins of 
yours, 
over in 
Copenhagen, 
like to see 
what is 
going to be 
for dinner. 



ened upon the bows of his father’s ships— 
figure-heads they were called. When 
people saw what good ideas he had and 
how hard he was willing to work, they 
gave him money to go to an art school 
and study so that he might learn how to 
model in clay. Prize after prize he took 
in the art school, and by and by his teachers 
sent him to Rome, in Italy, where he 
could learn still more. (Rome is just 
about a thousand miles away behind you 
as you stand here in this market square.) 
In Italy he worked so hard and so happily 
that he became one of the most famous 
sculptors of his time, and you can imagine 
how proud the people were here in Copen¬ 
hagen to say “ Oh, yes—we know him 


books are printed in the Danish language 
instead of in English. They have singing 
and gymnastics and drawing and the boys 
learn how to make all sorts of things in 
wood, using sharp knives and chisels, saws 
and planes. (Would you know how to 
weave a basket of willow twigs like this 
one whose owner is measuring Elizabeth’s 
turnips ? Very likely that woman made it 
herself ; perhaps her husband or her big¬ 
gest boy made it one rainy day in the 
farm-house kitchen.) 

One thing I am sure Elizabeth knows 
how to do—that is to make the delicious 
sandwiches that Copenhagen people call 
Smorrebrod; sliced bread is evenly but¬ 
tered and then covered with savory sau- 
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sage-meat or something of that sort. 
Danish children take them to school for 
luncheon and carry them to picnics ; they 
have a great many picnics, too. There 
are beautiful parks and gardens here in 
Copenhagen, and crowds of people go 
there on Saturday afternoons and holidays. 
At these parks there are concerts and all 
sorts of games and amusements. Often 
there are beautiful fireworks in the even¬ 
ing. Almost everybody can afford to go 
and to have a good time, for Danish 
people are sensible and industrious ; they 
are not afraid of work, and so most of them 
can earn money enough to live comforta¬ 
bly and have plenty of fun along with 
their work. Parents and children have a 
good many family picnics. Children here 
are usually polite and well-behaved. The 
very babies soon learn to say Velbekomme 
(welcome) to a visitor, and Farvel; Kom 
igjen (Goodbye; come again) when the 
visitor goes away. One of their customs 
seems odd to us ; at the end of a meal at 
home the little folks say Tak for mad 
(Thanks for the meal); that is the way 
their mothers have taught them. 

These children whom you see now play 
a good many of the very same games that 
you play yourself—only they chatter in 
Danish while they play. One kind of 
“ tag ” which they like begins in a funny 
way. A number of children gather in a 
group and one outside asks these questions 
and gets these answers :— 

“ What have you there ?”—“ Bread and 
cheese.” 

“ Where’s mine ?”—“ The cat got it.” 

“ Where’s the cat ?”—“ In the forest.” 

“ Where’s the forest ?”—“ Fire burned 
it.” 

‘‘Where’s the fire?” — “Water 
quenched it.” 

“Where’s the water?”—“Ox drank 
it.” 

“ Where’s the ox ? ”—“ Butcher killed 
it.” 

“ Where’s the butcher ?”—“Rope hung 
him.” 

“Where’s the rope?” — “Rat gnawed 
it.” 

“ Where’s the rat ?”—“ Cat caught it.” 

“Where’s the cat?”—“Behind the 
church door. The first one who laughs 
will catch it !” Then they all scatter and 


run, and the one who asked the questions 
tries to catch them. 

Christmas is a great time for surprises 
and frolics here in Denmark. Boys and 
girls save up their money for weeks before¬ 
hand so that they can give presents. The 
school lessons in drawing and in wood¬ 
work help them to make all sorts of pretty 
things, and the girls know how to sew and 
knit and embroider. The shops like those 
you see here around the square offer pretty, 
new things for presents, and street ped¬ 
dlers here in this market place have big 
baskets full of toys and cakes and candies. 
Some of the very same wagons you see 
now will come at Christmas time loaded 
with little trees all green and smelling of 
the fragrant woods where they grew. Did 
you ever read Hans Andersen’s story about 
“ The Fir Tree,” and the wonderful 
things it saw—how it grew up out in the 
woods and then how it was taken away to 
be a Christmas tree ? It is a delightful 
story which you find printed in a great 
many different books for children, and it 
was written ever so long ago by a Dane 
who lived right here in Copenhagen and 
who used to walk around these very streets. 
Maybe he thought out that very story 
some day when he was walking across the 
same paving stones that you see at this 
minute, and looking at wagons full of little 
green trees for Christmas. 

Hans Andersen wrote a great many 
other stories besides “The Fir Tree.’’ 
Elizabeth and these little folks know them 
by heart, and so do a great many Ameri¬ 
can children, too. Do you know the one 
called “ The Tinder Box ?” It begins: — 

“ There came a soldier marching along 
the high road— One , two ! One , two ! 
He had his knapsack on his back and a 
sabre by his side, for he had been in the 
wars and now he wanted to go home. 
And on the way he met an old witch 

jj! * * > > 

You ought to read that if you do not 
know it already. Then there is one about 
“The Hardy Tin Soldier” which is 
funny—and a pretty one about the dif¬ 
ferent things that happened to five peas 
growing in one pod—do you remember 
that one ? It begins : — 

“ There were five peas in one pod. 
They were green and the pod was green, 
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and so they thought all the world was 
green.” 

In the story called “ The Goloshes of 
Fortune,” Hans Andersen speaks of this 
very market you see now. That story 
begins:— 

“In a house in Copenhagen not far 
from the King’s New Market a com¬ 
pany—a very large company, had assem¬ 
bled.” This is the very market that he 
meant. Danish people are naturally proud 
to think Hans Andersen was one of them, 
for his stories have been translated into a 
great many different languages, and are 
read in different countries all around the 
world. 

Danish boys and girls are not all per¬ 
fect, of course, but a great many of them 
have done things that are worth doing, 
and done them well. The sweet and 


beautiful Queen of England was a Dane 
and used to live here in Copenhagen when 
she was a little girl of Elizabeth’s age. 
The King of Greece was a Copenhagen 
boy, and many a time he has been in this 
very square on a market day. Some Danes 
have come over to America to live. One 
of them, a man named Jacob Riis, has 
lived in New York City for many years, 
and worked tremendously hard to make 
that a cleaner and safer and happier place 
for New York boys and girls. He has 
done so much to help, that President 
Roosevelt, who knows him well, once said, 
“ I consider him the most valuable citizen 
of New York.” 

If any of these children should some day 
come over to America to live, let us hope 
they in turn will prove to be just that sort 
of good Americans. 


International Travellers’ Club. 

A WINTER’S TRIP TO THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

M. C. WILLIAMS. 


W E are in the twilight of the year, 
hurrying with restless feet toward 
the cheer and gladness of the Christmas 
time. Confronting us are the short days 
and long nights of a cheerless winter, with 
its icy sleet, its bitter cold, and its drifting 
snow ; all of which will make us long for 
the land of perpetual summer. 



the case. Within a twenty-four hour 
journey is a land where fruits and flowers 
grow throughout the year, and where the 
song-burst of the birds continually fill the 
fragrant air with melody. 

Think of leaving New York City on a 
bitter winter’s day with the thermometer 
at zero, with the keen penetrating wind 
sweeping down the snow-clad streets, and, 
a few hours after to be riding amid green 
fields with your wraps laid aside and the 
velvet air of summer fanning your cheeks. 
The transformation is startling. It is al¬ 
most as though you had reached another 
planet. To one who has never actually 
made the journey no description can do 
it justice, but having enjoyed the trip, 
it ever remains as one of the supernal 
experiences of life whose pleasing in¬ 
fluences can never altogether pass away. 

Starting from New York, Washington 
is reached in five hours, and a visit to the 
national capitol is, in itself, an event of 
considerable importance to every Ameri- 
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can. A more beautiful city cannot be 
found elsewhere. Its public buildings— 
State, Navy Department, Congressional 
Library and especially the Capitol, stand 
unrivaled in many important respects. 

Still journeying southward we reach 
Richmond in a couple of hours. This is 
a fine old city, and was the Capitol of the 
Southern Confederacy. Farther south 
we come to Charleston, Savannah, Jack¬ 
sonville. 

Florida, without doubt, is the mecca for 
tourists, it having become of late years, 
the queen of all winter resorts. Here we 
encounter a tropical vegetation, with the 
curious characteristics of the quaint 
southern life appealing to us at every turn; 
here the days are all sunshine and the 
nights all starlight, and golfing, riding, 
boating, bathing and fishing are the ex¬ 
ceedingly popular pastimes. No winter 
climate in the world can approach that of 
the Southland, and invalids, as well as 
pleasure seekers here find a panacea for all 
ills. Here one may breathe the pure air 
and revel in the glorious sunshine beneath 
a tropical sky. Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida possess many of the world’s fairest 
paradises that remind the sojourner of the 
glories and delights of the far-famed 
Garden of Eden. 

The best way to reach these resorts is a 
matter of no little importance. By per¬ 
sonal experience we can recommend the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast 
Line routes. These lines make it possible 
for the traveller to enjoy all the comforts 
and even luxuries of Twentieth Century 
travel in richly furnished “palaces on 
wheels,” while he is being carried with 
lightning-like rapidity through scenes of 
unrivaled beauty and great historic interest. 
The express train service on these lines is 
exceedingly attractive and in every way up 
to date. It consists of “ Florida Specials ” 


equipped with Pullman Compartment, 
Drawing, Sleeping, Dining, Club and Ob¬ 
servation Cars. These cars are beautifully 
upholstered and richly and artistically 
finished. The Library Car is furnished 
with the best and latest magazines, and 
here can always be found a copy of The 
Traveller. Everything that contributes 
to the comfort and safety of passengers is 
provided, and as we have already intimated, 
such a trip to the Southland in the dead 
of winter is one the delights of which can 
never be forgotten. 


AN ETRUSCAN CHARIOT FOR THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART, NEW YORK CITY. 

One of the first purchases to be made 
with the money available under the Jacob 
S. Rogers bequest of six million dollars to 
the Metropolitan Art Museum is the 
Etruscan biga, for the possession of which 
nations vied. The chariot, fashioned ac¬ 
cording to the finest Etruscan art, had 
been in use at least seven hundred years 
before the Christian era. 

No sooner had the peasant’s discovery 
been purchased than Great Britain, Ger¬ 
many, France and the United States en¬ 
tered into a sharp competition to obtain 
it. General di Cesnola was successful 
over all others, and on October twenty- 
six the restored biga was shown in the 
centre of the Etruscan collection. Only 
the wooden body is new. Otherwise it is 
as when it was driven by some gay 
charioteer twenty-six hundred years ago. 

The figures on the front and side panels 
stand out with bold distinctness, telling a 
tale of mythological days. Even the ivory 
ring against which the charioteer leaned 
has been preserved. Tigers’ heads form 
the hubs of the wheels, a bull’s head 
marks the jointure of the tongue to the 
body of the chariot and the end of the 
tongue is an eagle’s head. 





HOMILETICAL WINDOWS TO THE HOLY LAND. 

PART VI. 

REV. DANIEL SHEPARDSON, PH. D. 


O UR “windows” look out to-day upon a 
baptismal scene in that altogether unique 
and illustrious “Biblical River,” the Jordan, 
(“Baptizing in the Jordan’’—Stereograph No. 
47); and the suggestive view stirs us carefully to 
consider again the character and work of “the 
last of the prophets,” John, the Baptist. From 
the brief but clear sketch in Scripture, from the 
striking testimony of Christ, from the hearty wit¬ 
ness of all who have studied well this “dweller 
in the desert,” it becomes more and more evident 
that John the Baptist was one of the greatest of the 
sons of men. Though he was overshadowed, 
even as he was willing to be, by the growing 
fame and towering greatness of Jesus of Nazareth; 
yet he stands out, conspicuous in Scripture, as a 
powerful and practical preacher of righteousness, 
boldly declaring with an unusual note of authority 
God’s messages to men. He was like a voice 
from Sinai, “clutching at men’s consciences;” 
a diligent student of the Old Testament prophets, 
he reiterated their messages with a simplicity and 
a directness utterly unknown before in his age ; 
with a clear perception of truth and a keen in¬ 
sight into character he spoke straight at the hearts 
of his hearers. Above all things he was great 
with that true greatness which Jesus placed at the 
very top, the grace of a genuine humility. A few 
questions will stimulate our study : What was 
John’s idea of the kingdom of God ? Whence 
came his baptism and what was the significance of 
it ? What was the meaning of Jesus’ submission 
to this rite at the hands of John ? What was the 
import of John’s preaching ? What was the 
meaning of his question from the prison ? 

When we ford the muddy river and gaze upon 
“The Mountains of Judea from the Plain of 
Jericho,” (Stereograph No. 48), or again look 
from the heights upon “ The Plain of the Jordan, 
southeast from the ruins of ancient Jericho,” 
(Stereograph No. 50), we are most vividly re¬ 
minded of stirring events of old which took place 
in this very valley. This crossing of the Jordan 
by Israel marked a crisis in the national life and 


may well be taken as a symbol of the soul’s de¬ 
cision for Christ, or of a new surrender and dedi¬ 
cation to a larger life, or of the passing into 
the new year, or of the passing into the life 
beyond. The Fall of Jericho is a good illus¬ 
tration of a truth that needs larger emphasis in 
this strenuous age of many organizations, ma¬ 
chinery, and methods : we need to keep in mind 
that the work is God’s work, that he will honor 
faith, and that our part is to trust and obey. How 
that story of Achan accentuates the truth that 
“ no one sins to himself,” as the new pastor of 
London’s City Temple puts it ! Of how many 
failures is sin unconfessed and unforgiven the 
secret and real cause ! If you are not right with 
God and man, get right now ! Hidden sin will 
eat out your very soul ; and your sins very seri¬ 
ously involve those associated with you. What a 
magnificent leader was this Joshua ! Thoroughly 
trained through a long fellowship with Moses, 
staunch, brave, and true in his general make up, 
deeply religious in his temperament, he was just 
the right man for the time and work. What a 
manly appeal that last great address of Joshua’s 
was ! Is it not a worthy ambition so to live as to 
have a right to speak and the ability to speak 
effectively ? Mr. Moody used to say that some 
professing Christians had no right to speak upon 
Christian themes. Some one has remarked that 
when General Grant opened his mouth upon a 
public occasion his words seemed to be freighted 
with memories of Donelson, the Wilderness, 
Vicksburg, Shiloh and Appomattox. He had 
won the right to speak upon some subjects, and so 
had the power to speak effectively. Joshua’s great 
appeal to his people had behind it the weight of 
his long career. This is the privilege of ripe 
maturity, if the life has been right. And what an 
appeal it was along the line of the reasonableness 
of righteousness ! 

This Plain of Jericho has its helpful associa¬ 
tions, too, with the life of Jesus. Within 
Jericho’s walls Zacchaeus, the type of those who 
are born or live under conditions unfavorable to 
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Christian faith and have apparently insurmounta¬ 
ble difficulties in the way of their becoming 
Christians, succeeded in seeing Jesus. Personal, 
professional, social barriers seemed to block his 
way; but humbly, earnestly, persistently “he 
kept seeking to see Jesus who he was and he 
found in Christ one who thoroughly understood 
“ him, and who sympathetically led him into the 
light. The incident is freighted with helpfulness 
both for those who are seeking a Savior and for 
those who would cheer and lift up their fellows. 
Outside the city’s wall Blind Bartimeus persis¬ 
tently raised his pathetic cry, and his unwavering 
faith and hungry heart attracted the passing Christ. 
Along the old caravan route passing through this 
valley Jesus, on his last journey to Jerusalem, 
within a few days of his crucifixion, uttered the 
significant Parable of the Pounds, “ because he 
was nigh to Jerusalem, and because they thought 
the kingdom of God should immediately appear.” 
It is worthy of note in this connection what Peter’s 
exhortation was when he felt “the end of all 
things is at hand,” (Cf. I Peter, 4:7-10). How 
sobering and solemn is the teaching in either case ! 

This Plain of Jericho also teems with memories 
of Elijah and Elisha. What an illustration these 
two men are of the diversity of instruments used 
of God in the accomplishment of his work ! 
Elijah was a veritable son of the desert; born and 
brought up amid the wilds of Gilead; loving and 
living in solitude (Cf. “Marvelous Gorge of 
Brook Cherith and Elijah Convert,” Stereograph 
No. 51); avoiding cities and human fellowship in 
general ; surrounding himself with the garments 
and atmosphere of the wilderness ; as austere and 
rugged in his teaching and work as the bleak 
desert from which he suddenly and dramatically 
appears and into which he as quickly and mys¬ 
teriously vanishes ; his whole life a stern protest 
against the so-called civilization of his day; a 


prophet of heroic mould who 
in his strong stand against 
the idolatrous life of the 
court and Baalistic tenden¬ 
cies of the people appeared, 
as one has well said, to be 
“the very personification of 
the conscience of the nation.” 
Elisha, on the other hand, 
was a domestic man ; fond 
of cities and society; his long 
life spent in quieter deeds of 
loving kindness and sympa¬ 
thetic helpfulness ; welcomed 
into the homes of the people 
and as a friend at the court of the king; showing 
his love for God by his love for men; his religion 
being of that type described by the Apostle James, 
“To visit the widows and the fatherless and to keep 
one’s self unspotted from the world.” It is char¬ 
acteristic of the men and their work that “ Elijah 
began by predicting a famine while Elisha began 
by healing a bitter spring.” In the economy of 
God there is room for all sorts of willing workers ; 
times and work that demand the rapid, energetic, 
revolutionary service of an Elijah; times and work 
to which no one could be equal without the quiet, 
patient, faithful spirit of an Elisha. Which 
worker or work is the more necessary God has not 
seen fit to inform us. Our part is clear, to serve 
our own day and generation through the prism of 
our own personality. What a man of faith Elijah 
was 1 faith in a great God ! We often hear it 
said that it makes little difference what a person 
believes, if only he is sincere ! Nothing could be 
further from the truth. What a man believes 
makes a man what he is ; at least our trend is in 
the direction of our thoughts and ideals. What 
Elijah was and did was largely the reflection of 
what he thought and believed about God. When 
a devout old lady was described as a woman of 
great faith, she said, “ No, but a woman of a 
little faith in a great God.” So Elijah had faith 
in a great God. It is rather comforting to us 
frail mortals, when we study this man of colossal 
build (whose name occurs more frequently in the 
New Testament than any other Old Testament 
prophet and whose fame so dominates later Jewish 
tradition) to see his discouragement beneath the 
broom-tree. We are glad to be reminded that 
“ he was a man of like passions with ourselves.” 
An examination into the “ Cause and Cure of his 
Despondency” will show how human he was, 
and will help many another discouraged soul. 
Our preaching must be more and more cheery and 
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cheer-producing. We must 
come with an Evangel, a 
good news, to tempted and 
disheartened men and wo¬ 
men ; something to make 
life noble and to give dignity 
to toil. No true man or 
woman needs to feel alone, 
even when multitudes have 
bowed down to Baal. To 
work with God is honor 
enough. Amid the rush and 
roar of modern life, amid the 
impatience with slow proces¬ 
ses and the passion for “short 
cuts,” how necessary to learn again and again the 
lesson which came to Elijah in “the still small 
voice 1 ” The kingdom is not to come by any cata¬ 
clysmic method or in a single day, but will develop 
as the growing grain, even as Jesus taught, “First 
the blade, then the ear, then the full blade in the 
ear.” Elijah tried very hard by quick and drastic 
measures, by working the people up to an extra¬ 
ordinary pitch of excitement, and by using force, 
fully to root out Baal worship and to establish the 
worship of Jehoveh. His service was magnificent; 
nothing but a tremendous upheaval would have 
checked their mad rush after heathen rites and 
foreign ways; but his work needed the long, edu¬ 
cational methods of the quieter Elisha and the 
prophetic schools of Bethel and Ramah. What a 
dramatic story is that incident of the spoiling of 
Naboth’s vineyard 1 In this day of commercial 
expansion, when the “get rich quick” craze 
holds so many in bondage, when the desire for 
social prestige often blunts the edge of conscience 
and leads men and women to justify unworthy 
courses of conduct, when the desire for money 
takes precedence of manhood and character is 
sacrificed for a career, this catastrophe of old 
raises its warning voice to the individual, society 
and the state. Here vaulting ambition overleaped 
itself. There is a law of Moses and a law of God, 
“ Thou shalt not covet.” 

Looking now over to the Northwest side of the 
Jordan Valley, where the road begins to ascend 
into the mountain region, we see the “Fountain 
of Elisha, miraculously sweetened by the Prophet, ’ ’ 
(Stereograph No. 49). How dependent this 
whole “ dry and thirsty land ” is upon water! 
Have you read Dr. Van Dyke’s beautiful story of 
“The Blue Flower” and of the fountain that 
dried up because the people forgot to visit it ? 
There are a great many people who are trying to 
have a Christianity without Christ; trying to have 


fertile fields and fruitful boughs without the foun¬ 
tain. But there is only one condition of true life, 
“ He that drinketh of me, out of him shall flow 
rivers of living water. ” “Severed from me ye 
can do nothing.” Col. Warren says “It is 
quite evident from the number of aqueducts in all 
directions that the Jordan valley about Jericho was 
once very highly cultivated, and that with a little 
care and good government it might again be 
brought under cultivation, and its malarious and 
pestilential marshes removed. Give these plains 
and deserts water, and you can transform them 
into gardens.” Don’t forget the daily visitation 
to the fountain ! Lives once beautiful with Chris¬ 
tian joy and fruitfulness are drying up from lack 
of the living water. 

Nine miles north of Jerusalem we enter a village 
which many have identified with the Biblical 
town of Ramah, though the true place may be 
another village four miles to the south of here. 
At any rate, as all of these Palestinian villages 
have a general similarity one to another, and as 
we are surely in the right neighborhood, this view 
up “ A Street in Ramah ” (Stereograph No. 52) 
may well suggest to us the names and lives of 
Samuel and Saul. Through some such crooked 
and crowded street as this the devout Hannah led 
her boy Samuel by the hand, as they started upon 
their long journey to the tabernacle at Shiloh, 
where she had determined to lend him to Jehoveh. 
In this day when the religious education of chil¬ 
dren is so often and so grievously neglected in the 
home and in the school, the story of Hannah has 
its peculiar suggestiveness. The Spanish have a 
proverb that says, “ An ounce of mother is worth 
a pound of clergy,” while the Rabbis were ac¬ 
customed to say, “ God couldn’t be everywhere 
and so he invented mothers.” Prof. Starbuck’s 
“Psychology of Religion ” specially emphasizes 
the fact, that general observation abundantly con- 
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firms, of the keen religious impressionability of 
childhood and youth and of the stolid indifference 
of age. O ! that more parents would seize the 
opportunity that so soon will pass beyond them 
never to return ! How illustrative is that call of 
Samuel of the hearing ear 1 The universe is 
vocal with messages of many kinds, but we only 
hear what we are prepared to hear. Wireless 
telegraphy strikingly impresses upon us this old 
truth ; only that instrument which is tuned to the 
transmitter receives the message; to all others it is 
as if there were no sound. In general in this 
world we see what we are looking for and hear 
what we will to hear. Well did Jesus recognize 
this thought when he kept saying, “ He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear,” while he was com¬ 
pelled to describe others as those “ who had ears 
and heard not.” The hearing ear is partly a 
matter of hefedity, hence the desirability of a good 
birth such as Samuel had ; and it is partly the 
result of culture, hence the desirability of Samuel 
being where he would have better opportunity to 
hear, and where he would be instructed to say, 
‘‘ Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth.” Amid the 
rush of modern life too few people are willing 
with Moses at the burning bush 11 to turn aside to 
see,” to wait upon the Lord in prayer to find out 
his will. He whose prayer is constantly 11 Lord, 
open thou mine eyes,” will not walk in darkness. 
“ He that willeth to do his will shall know.” 
Some one has defined a ‘‘call” to definite and 
special service as consisting in two things; (1) a 
well defined need, (2) a fitness to supply that 
need. According to this definition there are 
many who have calls who do not hear them, or at 
least do not heed them ; or perhaps through long 
neglect an atrophy of the hearing faculty has set 
in and they “ have become dull of hearing.” The 
only safe way for any of us is carefully to listen 
and heartily to respond to every Divine voice. 
Here, as everywhere, the rule holds good, “ He 
that hath to him shall be given, and he that hath 
not from him shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” The work of Samuel, the last of the 
judges and the first of the order of the prophets, 
was the difficult work of a pioneer in a formative 
and transitional period. The Scripture picture of 
him is of a man of prayer whose whole life was 
controlled by a passion for the Divine will. 
Though the service he was called upon to perform 
was at times very sad and disappointing, his 
steadfast purpose to find out and follow the will 
of God never wavered. G. Campbell Morgan 
has pointed out that there are three possibilities 
concerning the ruling of one’s life : (a) it may be 


self-willed; (b) it may be ruled by the will of 
others; (c) it may be ruled by the will of God. 
He alone knows enough and loves enough to form 
the norm of conduct. There can be no higher 
or safer rule for any life than this ; no prayer that 
is wiser and more devout than this, “ Teach me 
thy will, O God.” Not merely a will in a nega¬ 
tive way to be submitted to, but a will to be 
achieved, positively to be accomplished. The 
Biblical portrait of Saul, who was anointed king 
over Israel by Samuel at this same Ramah, is the 
picture of one who had splendid gifts of leader¬ 
ship, but failed because he was unwilling to be led 
by the will of God. Of magnificent physical 
presence and proportions (a very necessary qualifi¬ 
cation in that age), courageous, energetic, pat¬ 
riotic, his future seemed bright indeed. But he 
never learned truly to submit his will to Jehoveh. 
Impulsive, impatient, headstrong, superstitious, 
he lacked the cool judgment and perseverance, 
the deeper and maturer religious experiences, the 
executive ability that would have made his reign 
a brilliant one. He never became more than a 
big overgrown boy. His great lack was the need 
of a mighty balancing principle in his life. A 
passion for the will of God would have made him 
king indeed because kingly. But rather he died 
a suicide upon the field of Gilboa, defeated by 
his foes and destroyed by himself. Surely every 
devout soul will turn from this scene renewing the 
prayer of old, “ Teach me thy will, O God.” 


THE SEA OF SAHARA. 

French engineers have declared it is perfectly 
feasible to convert the Desert of Sahara into a vast 
lake, thus opening to commerce great regions of 
the interior of Africa which can now only be 
reached by long, tedious and dangerous, caravan 
journeys. They say that a large portion of the 
desert lies below the level of the Atlantic, and 
that by digging a canal to let in the waters of the 
ocean the great change could be effected easily and 
at a cost which would be small compared to the 
benefits which would accrue. 

If the whole desert lay below the level of the 
Atlantic the flooding of it would create a sea more 
than four times as big as the Mediterranean; but 
as the Sahara is composed of elevated plateaus, 
mountain ranges and depressions, only a part 
would be covered with water when the waves of 
the ocean were let in, and the new sea thus formed 
would be an irregular body of water, probably of 
about the same size as the Mediterranean. Great 
commercial cities would at once spring up on its 
shores and trade and civilization strike at once to 
the heart of Africa. The sea of Sahara may never 
become a reality, but in any event it is a gigantic 
and pleasing dream. 




The Stereograph as an Illusion. 

WILLIAM E. LONG. 


O ccasionally it is remarked, 

“The stereograph is an illusion.” 
Let us ask first, for a definition of 
the term illusion ; second, for a mark of 
discrimination between the various kinds 
of illusions (if such exist); and third, ex¬ 
amine the comparative effect on the mind 
of what may be turned illusory sensations. 

If we cross the index and middle fingers 
and feel the tongue with the fingers thus 
crossed, it feels like two tongues; but as 
we have only one tongue the sensation is 
said to be an illusion—let us say an illusion 
of touch. Such examples are numerous; 
the sensation of something between the 
toes or fingers after amputation of the 
limb, and the sensation of wetness at the 
surface of contact of the skin with cold 
dry metal are cases in point. 

With the receiver of the telephone or 
phonograph to our ear, someone seems to 
be talking or singing in our immediate 
vicinity ; as this is not the case, we find 
that these devices produce illusions of 
hearing. Another instance may be that 
of the maniac who is sure he hears voices, 
bells, music, even in the dead silence of 
his cell. 

The most numerous, and, perhaps, the 
most interesting of all illusions, are those 
of sight. They are present on every hand 
—the apparent break in the handle of the 
spoon standing in a glass of water ; an 
image in a mirror; the effect of the re¬ 
ceding street or landscape to be seen on 
the theatre stage. 

It is plain that illusions in the popular 
sense are simply misinterpretations of mes¬ 
sages which come to the mind from the 
outside. There is no error in the message 
itself; the mistake is in the judgment based 
on the message. It is a custom of our 
friend in Albany to send us daily a tele¬ 
gram. Without warning, he removes to 
Boston, but sends the dispatch as usual. 
We open it and do not read the heading, 
as we unconsciously judge him to be in 
Albany, for we have received the signal 
on which we are accustomed to base this 
judgment. There is nothing wrong with 

*Sully’s “ Illusions,” p. 113. 


the message—it is the same as usual—but 
we now need the additional testimony of 
another message to correct the judgment. 
Similarly, a friend places before us an 
empty box made in imitation of a book. 
We judge it to be a book until we touch 
it and realize its lightness —when the de¬ 
ception is exposed. Clearly there is nothing 
wrong with the message sent by the eye, 
but the error, as in the case of the friend 
at Boston, is in the judgment—an error 
which must be corrected by an additional 
message. In the case of the book the 
sense of touch and muscular resistance 
come to our aid and send a contradictory 
message, which, as we say, “dispels the 
illusion.” 

A mere glance at the subject will show 
that there is a marked difference in illu¬ 
sions. No one would say that the illusions 
of the telephone, the phonograph, the 
echo, the mirror, or the picture, are the 
same as the wild fancies of the madman. 
These latter may be called hallucinations, 
and the chief point of difference lies in 
the abnormal brain condition. Thus the 
exciting cause of hallucinations is from 
within, and has no foundation of fact .* The 
drunkard in his delirium sees “snakes,” 
but they are largely, at least, a fiction of 
his excited imagination. But in the tele¬ 
phone there is a voice somewhere , if not 
here ; in the mirror there is an object for 
each image seen ; and in the picture there 
is some real objective thing which stimu¬ 
lates the eye. It may be said then, that, 
roughly speaking, illusions of sense differ 
from hallucinations in the respect that in 
the former there is always some real stim¬ 
ulus of the external organs of sense, as 
the eye, the ear, the sensory nerve end; 
while hallucinations are the product of a 
morbid imagination. 

Another difference in illusions lies in 
their completeness; that is, in the power 
with which they grip us. The phonograph 
fails to affect us as thoroughly as the tel¬ 
ephone ; and one picture may merely call 
a certain place to mind, while another 
will cause this same place to live and 
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glow before our eyes, even to the extent 
of inducing the sensation of visual contact 
with the original scene. 

Often it is difficult to dispel an illusion 
even when we know it to be such, and 
make an effort to accomplish it. All know 
that it is not easy to forget that our friend 
is not just behind the telephone box. It 
is even more difficult, often, not to regard 
the stereograph as a real place ; for, in the 
language of Professor Sully, “ So powerful 
is the tendency to interpret this impression 
as one of solidity that even though we are 
aware of the presence of the stereoscopic 
apparatus, we cannot help seeing the two 
drawings (pictures)f as a single solid 
object.” 

“The stereograph is an illusion”—a 
remark which sometimes seems to carry 
with it a taint of reproach. Let us see if 
it can be accounted for, and, if possible, 
decide on the justice or injustice of any 
disparagement of the stereograph on the 
ground that it is an illusion. As stated 
above, the illusory effect is the result of an 
error in judgment. In the telephone we 
feel that our friend is here —but he is not. 
In the telescope we feel that the far away 
object is within a short walk’s distance— 
but it is not. In the stereograph we feel 
that we are looking at the Tower of Lon¬ 
don, for example —but we are not. Now 
does not this element of negation, this 
subsequent feeling that these things are 
not , this “sneering comment of the pres¬ 
ent”— account for the shadow which 
sometimes attaches to the word “illusion”? 
Be that as it may, we know that through 
the telephone, people who are miles apart 
are brought within speaking distance ■; 
through the telescope the distant planet is 
brought near enough for examination ; and 
through the stereograph the best places in 
the world, though far distant, are made 
visible to everyone. The business man 
does not say “ The telephone is an illu¬ 
sion ; I cannot transact business with my 
friend because he is not here”; the astron¬ 
omer never says, “ I cannot use the tele¬ 
scope for in it the illusion of distance is 
enormous”; and now, since marked ad¬ 
vancement has been made in the art of 
photography, the educational world reaches 
eagerly for the stereoscope, for though its 
effects are illusions in the sense that it 

illusions, p. 76. 

fThe word “ pictuies ” here inserted is not in the original, 
but Professor Sully is discussing Wheatstone’s binocular draw¬ 
ings, made before the days of photography. Italics are supplied. 


makes the child feel that he is where he is. 
not, yet it teaches him what he should 
know, and in the way it should be taught. 

“ Illusions of sense ” then, we have seen 
to be a misnomer, strictly speaking; for 
clearly the sense data are correct, but the 
interpretation is not in accord with real 
physical facts. Perhaps it is on this ac¬ 
count, and because of the close similarity 
of the words, that illusions are sometimes 
regarded as Elusions. The tricks of the 
fakir performed with the express purpose 
of deception, and the mirage of the desert 
luring the traveller on to his death, are 
examples of delusion. The idea of decep¬ 
tion is inseparably connected with the 
word. It is clear that in the case of the 
telephone, phonograph or telescope, 
though all are striking illusions, no one 
would think of considering them in the 
light of delusions. It is also clear that 
this is to be attributed not only to the fact 
that these contrivances do not deceive, 
but to the remarkable fidelity of their re¬ 
productions, and especially in the case of 
the telephone, to their enormous com¬ 
mercial value. The impressions made on 
the ear by the telephone are practically 
identical (yet some things are wanting) 
with those made in conversation ; the eye 
is affected by an object seen through the 
telescope as it would be if it were nearer 
the object; so these are perfect illusions. 
But in the case of the ordinary picture, 
though it may be a striking representa¬ 
tion, the illusion is soon dispelled—indeed 
it is never complete—because we see a 
one eye representation, and also because 
we cannot help noticing, though perhaps 
unconsciously, our immediate surround¬ 
ings aside from the picture; that is, the 
ordinary flat picture is rarely mistaken 
for the reality. But is it not reasonable 
to expect that, when we place a picture 
before each eye which reproduces with 
mechanical fidelity a scene as each eye 
would see it from its respective position 
had the observer stood where the camera 
was placed, and then pass the rays of 
light through magnifying refractors to each 
retina from the proper direction—in brief 
stimulate the visual organism as it is ac¬ 
customed to be in natural sight—then 
surround the eyes with a screen which 
prevents the dispelling of the illusion by a. 
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consciousness of present surroundings— 
is it not reasonable to expect under such 
circumstances to receive to a large degree 
the benefit of the visual impressions and 
the emotional activity of actual travel ? 

We have seen then, that some illusions 
are the products of an over-wrought im¬ 
agination, and that when these are suf¬ 
ficiently persistent, they are known as 
hallucinations. Yet another class have 
their origin outside of the mind, but are 
deceptions ; as when the Indian will imi¬ 
tate the cry of wild game to entice the 
hunter into an ambush ; also the mirage 
and the tricks of the necromancer men¬ 
tioned above. These are known as de¬ 
lusions. And then, there is the class of 
illusions which are the result of some 
extraordinary conditions of environment ; 
as the mirror’s image, the echo, the sounds 
in the telephone, the scenes in the stereo¬ 
scope. The extraordinary conditions in 
the first two cases are reflecting surfaces, 
perhaps a hill, a building, a sheet of water 
or a mirror ; in the last two instances, the 
extraordinary condition is an elaborate ap¬ 
paratus. But just as the echo reproduces 
accurately the words of the original and to 
a certain extent even the modulations of 
the voice, so does the telephone re-articu 
late the words coming from a distant 
speaker’s mouth, and with such a degree 
of faithfulness that the listener can usually 
recognize familiar tones. And just as the 
mirror reflects the image of the material 
object, so does the stereograph present to 
the mind with marvelous exactness the 
elements of the scene which was spread 
out before the camera. 

The stereograph then, though an il¬ 
lusion, is most decidedly not a result of 
imagination ; neither is it a deception, but 
the mental impressions it produces are in 
accord with facts. Moreover, these im¬ 
pressions are vivid, sinking deep into those 
mysterious tablets of the mind known as 
memory—often never to be effaced. 


STEREOSCOPIC SHUTTERS. 

The shutter plays a most important part in 
stereoscopic work. While the two lenses compos¬ 
ing the stereoscopic pair must be perfectly matched 
so that they will have exactly the same working 
qualities, the operator would find it impossible to 
make good stereographs unless his shutter also 
gave exactly the same speed and illumination for 


both lenses. It is impossible to secure this accuracy 
with the ordinary Stereo Shutter, those of the iris 
diaphragm and open-and-close type, for instance, 
because, no matter how carefully they are con¬ 
structed, both shutters can not be made to give 
exactly the same speed and illumination. The 
cheaper stereoscopic shutters, however, and all of 
those furnished with the ordinary stereo outfits are 
of this style and are intended, not for serious work¬ 
ers, but for amateurs. There is practically only 
one style of shutter used by the manufacturers of 
stereoscopic views and others who aim to do the 
best work, and this is the one put out by the 
Prosch Manufacturing Company, of New York 
City, and made in two models, the old style, 
called the Triplex, which has been used for twenty 
years and found accurate and reliable under all 
conditions, and the new style, called the Diaplane, 
which has been on the market only this year. The 
Prosch shutters, not only the stereoscopic, but the 
single shutters, have been recognized for years as 
the most scientifically constructed and most accur¬ 
ate and durable shutters made. These shutters are 
used largely by the publishers of The Traveller, 
and all other manufacturers in similar lines, for 
their operators in all parts of the world. These 
shutters never get out of order, and no matter what 
the climate and other conditions are in any part of 
the world, they are always ready for the most per¬ 
fect work, and are good for twenty-five years’ 
hard usage. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

THE LIFE OF 

W. JS. GLADSTONE. 

BY JOHN MORLEY. 

With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 

Sixteen Illustrations of Subjects from 
Kipling’s Jungle Book. 

By Messrs. Maurice and Edward Detmold. 

The illustrations are reproduced in colour from the 
Original Drawings in the highest style of Lithography. The 
Plates, which have an average measurement of 10 x 12 inches, 
are mounted and inserted in a Portfolio. Limited to 500 copies. 
Five Guineas net. 

By Sir Gilbert Parker and C. G. Bryan. 

OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New France. 

By Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P , and Claude G. Bryan. 
With 25 Photogravure Portraits, 97 full-page and other Illus¬ 
trations in the Text, and 5 Maps. 8vo, 15s. net. 

English Men of Letters. New Series. 

Crabbe. By Canon Ainger. Crown 8vo. Gilt 
top. 2 s. net. 

Fanny Burney. By Austin Dobson. Crown 
8vo. Gilt top. 2 s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDON. 
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New Books. 

INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT, 

By George Wharton James, author of “In and 
Around the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River 
in Arizona,” etc. Price $2.00 net. 

This book is the result of long experience, of 
thrilling personal adventures, and hardships in 
many journeys over the Western deserts, fraught 
with dangers on account of sudden storms and 
absence of shelter, besides scarcity of water. 

Mr. James visited various Indian tribes, and he 
has written about them in his own agreeable and 
entertaining style. A large amount of information 
in regard to this strange people and country is 
found in these pages. 

The illustrations are faithful reproductions of 
the scenes described, and the subjects are unique. 


THE STRIFE OF THE SEA, 

By T. Jenkins Hains. Published by the Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.50. Even to those who have 
been often charmed by the strength and vividness 
of Mr. Hains’ writings, this volume of stories 
from the depths, will come as a rich and glad 
surprise. There is about it so much of natural¬ 
ness, yet, withal, so much of intensity coupled 
with a fine and intimate appreciation of the con¬ 
ditions of submarine life, that one cannot but read 
with increasing interest to the last word. It is 
not a book for any one age or class, but it appeals 
with equal force to every age and to all classes. 

At this Xmas time, when so many are perplexed 
as to what book would be acceptable to this or that 
friend, no mistake can be made by presenting to 
them “ The Strife of the Sea.” 

The book is beautifully illustrated and dec¬ 
orated and is printed in clear pleasing type on 
excellent pages, and in its mechanical features, it 
is certainly a credit to its publishers. 


MY MAMIE ROSE, 

By Owen Kildare. The Baker & Taylor Co. 
Price $1.50. No more human, and consequently, 
no more interesting book has come from the press 
of any publisher this season. It is the story of a 
wonderful life that developed under stern and for¬ 
bidding circumstances. There is about the entire 
narrative a strength and a pathos which shows a 
master hand, and we cannot but be conscious in 
reading it of a true heart and an earnest purpose 
in the life it so faithfully and graphically portrays. 
Such a book adds warmth to the heart and iron to 
the blood and no one can read it without gaining 
a deeper faith in and a higher conception of the 
ultimate destiny of mankind. At the Christmas 
time—the season of peace, good will toward 
men,—no better gift could be found in the world 
of books than “ My Mamie Rose.” 


ON SAPPHIRE SEAS, 

Or Cruising in the Tropics. By A. J. D. 
Wedemeyer. Ernest Hart Press, Rochester, N. Y. 
Price $2.50. This is a beautiful souvenir volume, 


written in a very attractive style, describing a hol¬ 
iday trip to the West Indies during the Winter 
of last year. The book is superbly illustrated, 
printed on superfine, double coated paper, and as 
an example of both the printer’s and book-binders’ 
skill, it deserves to rank as fine art. Any one 
desirous of leaving the wintry scenes and biting 
cold of our northern clime, and spending an hour, 
at least, amid the summer glow of the tropics, 
could not do better than purchase this book ; and 
those who, in other years, have actually made the 
same trip themselves, will find in this volume a 
reminder of what must ever remain as one of the 
brightest and gladdest experiences of their lives. 


Many illustrations in this Magazine 
are made from WRATTEN’S ‘LONDON’ 
PHOTO PLATES, which have a reputa¬ 
tion throughout the world as unequalled 
for ease of manipulation and excellence 
of results. Full particulars will be 
mailed free by the sole makers, 
WRATTEN & WAIN WRIGHT, Croydon, 
England, on application. 

The Illuminated 
Lessons 

On the Life of Jesus. 

DR. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, 

author of “The Boy Problem,” has worked out, 
by actual experience with his famous class, an 
original, picturesque, inspiring Sunday-School 
course. 

Accompanies International Lessons for 1904 and 
1905. Solves these school problems : Attendance, 
order, interest in the Bible, real religious educa¬ 
tion ; also fits Blakslee, Y. M. C. A., C. E. and 
all class or personal Bible courses. It introduces 
apparatus which makes an addition 

Of permanent and constant value 

to the equipment of the school. Practical for the 
most timid teacher, and within reach of the small¬ 
est Sunday-school. 

Send 25 cents for the handbook, itself 

A complete help to 1904 lessons 
or send for Dr. For bush’s free descriptive circular. 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
I9th St. and 5th Ave., New York City. 












<< COM E AND SEE US.” 

THE ABOVE IS AN ORIGINAL HALF-TONE FROM 
OUR ART DEPARTMENT, EXECUTED FOR LANGS- 
LOW, FOWLER COMPANY, OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

ERNEST HART PRINTING COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


WE CAN MAKE YOUR BOOKLET OR CATALOGUE 
SO THAT IT WILL BE YOUR BEST SALESMAN. 
WE DO IT ALL—DESIGN, WRITE, PHOTOGRAPH, 
MAKE HALFTONES, TOGETHER WITH A COM¬ 
PLETE PRINTERY AND BINDERY. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

WE PRINT “THE TRAVELLER” MAGAZINE. 


“The original way in which you produced 
the half-tone advertising our Morris Chairs, has 
attracted more attention and sold for us a larger 
quantity of chairs than any other advertising we 
ever did. 

Langslow, Fowler Co., 

Rochester, N. Y. 




“Century” Quality 

is the result of twenty years’ practical experience in Camera 
building. Is it any wonder, then, that Perfection is 
realized in the 

“Century”? 

Not only are Centurys perfect Plate Cameras, but they 
are also adapted for Daylight Kodak Film and 

The New Film Pack. 


Our complete Catalogue tells all about them. Can be 
had from your dealer or by mail direct. 

Century Camera Co., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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Prosch Stereoscopic Shutters 



PROSCH TRIPLEX STEREO SHUTTER 


are used exclusively by manufacturers of Stereo 
Views, such as Underwood & Underwood, 
Strohmeyer & Wyman, and others, because 
these are the 

Most Perfect Shutters. 

All of the Stereographs in this magazine 
are made with these Shutters. 

Write for Catalogue. 


Prosch Manufacturing So., New York eity. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing of Publications, Commercial 
Work and Fine Catalogues 

30 and 32 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
Telephone, V 1603 Eighteenth Street 


LOWELL EMERSON, President. Established 1844 

WALTER H. STEARNS, Sec’y and Treas. Incorporated 1886 

The Rhode Island Card Board Co. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Coated Lithograph Stock. 


PRINTERS’, ENGRAVERS’ 

AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 

CARDS AND 

Stereoscopic Mounts. 


163 Exchange Street. 


0 \ 
CARDS 

Furnished in contin¬ 
uous strips of any 
le n gth, width 
and thickness 
desired 

& 

ALSO 

Stock for Tag 
Manufacturers 


In Writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller- 
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CRAMER’S 

BANNER X PLATES 

COMBINE 

A 11 the qualities 
N ecessary to produce the best 
N egatives. They are 
E asy to develop. In 
f^apidity and uniformity they 
X cell all other brands. 

manufactured::byi 

Q. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 



ST. LOUIS, MO. - 

nvvTrvs m 3 NEW YORK: CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: 

l 32 East 10th Street l^oom, 1211 Masonic Temple. Room 38, 819 Market Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1666 


EDWIN 
IVES 
SONS @ 

BOOIO 
AYANUEAC 
TURLRS • 


22-26 H9WARD 
STREET eeee 
NEW Y9KK CITY 

TELEPHONE 5512 SEEING 


Binder! of Underwood a 
Underwoods Booici 


FIBRE SUIT CASES 



lightest Made. 

Looks Like Leather hut 

Wears Much Longer. 


Made of genuine Vulcanized Fibre, russet 
color, exceedingly neat and trim in appear¬ 
ance and because of its light weight, easiest 
to carry. Linen lined ; leather cornered ; 
full, round easy-to-grip handle. Brass 
trimmed ; good lock and key. 

22, 24 or 26 inch—each, net $3.50. 

We make all kinds of SAPLE TRUNKS and FIBRE 
AMPLE CASES for commercial folks. Correspond 
ence invited. Mention “ The Traveller.” 

BAL & PARK, 679 Broadway, New York. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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m Bureau of University travel 

is an organization founded several years ago by Prof. H. H. Powers, Ph. D., late of 
Cornell University, to further the development of the art of travel. It not only organizes 
small parties which visit all parts of Europe under university-bred leaders, but also publishes 
monographs on Travel and on Art, issues a series of 

“Outlines for the Study of Jfrt” 

for individuals and clubs, endows for its conductors a Fellowship in the American School 
of Rome, maintains lecturers in the Art Museums of Boston, Berlin and Dresden, and 
furnishes brilliant speakers on Travel, Art and related subjects to clubs, churches, etc., 
anywhere in America. It was formerly located at Ithaca but has lately removed to 

[ 201 Clarendon Street, Boston, Blass. 



Does Away with the Dark Room 


The drawback of Photography was the dark room. 
It meant space, space often valuable in small houses. 
It meant unpleasant hours spent in developing in semi¬ 
darkness, groping about, knocking over things, and 
losing one’s temper. It meant that no developing 
was possible away from the dark room. A recent 
discovery by a German chemist enables you to 

D evelop Your Plates and Films 


IN DAYLIGHT 

The result you got in darkness you get withCoxin in 
daylight. It is not a colored developer, but is used with 
any developer, and may be used over and over again. 

The sales of Coxin in Europe have been enormous. 

No Amateur Photographer can. 
afford to be without it. 

“ Coxin 99 (put up in neat flasks), per flask . . 50c. 

“Coxin” Film Boxes (Patented). The 
simplest of all—the least expensive—development 

always in sight. Price. 50c. 

“ Coxin ” Ch anging Bag should be used in 
changing plates from the holder. Made only by us. 

Ask your dealer for Bag. 

TRY A SAMPLE 

Sold by all Druggists and Photo Dealers. If they cannot 
supply, will be sent to any address on receipt of price. 

AMERICAN COXIN CO. 

108=110 West 1 1th St., NewYorR, U.S.A. 


IHs TURNER=REICH 



BINOCULAR 

Field Glass 



Among the advantages of this wonderful instrument are its 
compactness, extreme power, and the readiness with which it 
is adjusted. Useful for travelers, on race courses, for yachting, 
military maneuvers, for observing the habits of animals, etc. 
Send for Catalogue. 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 

776 South Clinton Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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AL-VISTA 

CjameRjv ^ 

Makes Pictures Like These 

IT IS THE ONLY CAMERA THAT DOES 

You can take the whole view with one snap, or with some models, 
stop the lens at five different places, and thus make five different 
widths of pictures, all depending on just how much of the view you 
wish. These are features no other camera possesses. 

Our Co-operative Plan 

We now send you any camera described in our catalogue upon a 
small payment being made. The remainder you may pay in 
small monthly instalments while you are using the camera. 

Write us for full information about this. 


1283 Jefferson St., Burlington. Wis. 


MULTISCOPE & EILM CO. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Photographic Perfection 


is attained by making yovir negatives on 

AJSfSCO: the flebv “Daylight Loading Film 

and your prints on 

C^KO: the “Paper that Prints at flight 

ANSCO and CYKO have no peers in Keeping Quality 
and in Latitude of Exposure and Development 

TriaJ Dozen 4x5 CYKO and Developer, 20 cents 

ayK_0 Manual and j\flf SCO Hoofclet sent on application 

THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 

122-124 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK Atla.s Block, CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Gifts of 

Permanent Value. 

Picturesque “Tours” of Original Stereoscopic Photographs put up in neat leatherette cases, 
as indicated below, and arranged in the order a tourist would visit the actual places. 

Our latest improved Aluminum-Mahogany Stereoscope sells for 90 cents—5/6. This is not 
included in the prices given below. A higher-priced stereoscope can be furnished if desired. 

The “Palestine” Tour —100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, with new Patent Map System and Leatherette‘Case— $17.60— £3 10 0. 

The “Egypt and its Wonders” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive 
book, in cloth, and Leatherette Case—$16.60 —£3 10 0. 

The “ Russian ” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and descriptive book by M. S. 
Emery, with new Patent Map System and Leatherette Case—$17.60—y/3 10 0. 

The “Chinese” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
James Ricalton, with eight Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$17.75—y/3 12 6. 

The “Italian” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
D. J. Ellison, D. D., with ten Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$18.00 —£3 13 6. 

The “Rome” Tour (a part of the Italian Tour)—46 Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive 
book, in cloth, with five Patent Maps and Case—$8.60—^1 17 0. 

The “Swiss” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
M. S. Emery, with eleven Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$17.60—y/3 12 6. 

The “Paris Exposition” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, Map with new Patent 
System and Description and Leatherette Case—$10.00— £2 2 0 . 

The “Spanish” Tour—100 Original Stereo. Photos, and Leatherette Case—$16.60 —£3 10 0. 

The “Portugese” Tour—60 Original Stereo. Photos, and Leatherette Case—$10.00— £2 2 0. 

The “Austrian” Tour—81 Original Stereo. Photos, and Leatherette Case—$14.00— £2 18 0. 

The “ Great Britain” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case— 
$16.60— £2 10 0. 

The “Grecian” Tour—72 Original Stereo. Photos, and Leatherette Case-$12.00— £2 10 0. 

The “Japanese” Tour—72 Original Stereo. Photos, and Leatherette Case—$12.00— £2 10 0. 

The “Mexican” Tour - 100 Original Stereo. Photosand Leatherette Case—$16.60— £2 10 0. 

The “Trip Around the World” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, with descrip¬ 
tive book and Leatherette Case —$12.00— £2 10 0. 

The “Niagara Falls” Tour—18 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, with neat Case and de¬ 
scriptive book, with two Patent Maps—$3.00—12/6. 

The “ Yosemite” Tour—24 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book by Chas. Q. 
Turner, with Patent Map and Case - $4.00—18/-. 

The “ Philippine ” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case-—$16.60. 

The “Cuban and Porto Rican” Set—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette 
Case—$16.60. 

The “ Spanish-American War” Set—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette 
Case—$16.60. (A set of 72 and case—$12.00.) 

“President McKinley” Set —Containing 60 Stereographs in a neat Leatherette Case, with 
descriptive book —$10.50; or in a genuine leather case, velvet lined, with inscription stamped in 
silver—$12.00. 

Other tours on “United States,” “France,” “Scandinavia,” 
“Germany,” “South African War,” etc. 

We advise our customers to purchase a complete series on the countries they may be interested 
in. One hundred Stereoscopic Photographs of one country will generally give much better satis¬ 
faction than the same number scattered over several countries. Many of our patrons are placing 
all of our Educational Stereoscopic Tours in their homes alongside of the standard works in their 
libraries. Schools and public libraries are finding our Stereographs indispensable in their work. 
The United States Government considers them so valuable that all Educational Tours published to 
date, with the new Underwood Extension Cabinet, were recently purchased for the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. 

When two or more of the “100” tours are wanted, we recommend the “New Underwood 
Extension Cabinet,” the only practical Stereograph Cabinet in existence. It can be “built up” 
from time to time, as desired, holding from 200 to 2.000 Stereographs or more. 

We shall be pleased to send to any one interested our book on “The Stereoscope and Stere¬ 
oscopic Photographs,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

£oTdL°, r in g . UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
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The Stereo Solograph 

This Camera is the most perfect instrument of its kind, 
producing the highest quality of Stereo Photographs, as 
well as single pictures of 4% x Qj4 size. It can never¬ 
theless be carried in an overcoat pocket, as when closed 
it measures but 2% x 1%. x 5)4 inches, and weighs only 
thirty-nine ounces. The price including Stereo rapid 
rectilinear lens and automatic Stereo Shutter is only 

$ 30.00 

The Anthony & Scovill Co. of New York, 

122-124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Bailey & Ailing 

Dealers in 

MAHOGANY 

ASH 

GYPRESS 

WH1TEW0OD 

And other woods 

Estimates given on architect’s specifica= 
tions for school buildings, libraries, etc. 
Shipments made to all points. 

- YARDS:- 

Foot of Clay St., NEWARK, N. J. 



From daylight to candle-light : you are sure ol 
twelve perfect prints from each dozen sheets. 


PRICES. 

4 x 5 , 15 c. doz. 6% x %y 2 , 55 c. doz. 

5 x 7 , 30 c. doz. 8 x 10 , 70 c. doz. 

If you want the best bromide paper, buy 
“ Rotograph.” 

Sample copy of the Photo Critic, containing 
every month, articles on “ The A to Z of 
Photography,” Of interest to amateur and 
professional. Sent on request. 

SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER YEAR. 

Write ROTOGRAPH 

Dept. J, 101 Sth Avenue, - - N. Y. CITY. 
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NEW 

INDIA, GREECE, 


Greece 


An invaluable series of rare subjects, 
Architectural and Archeological, also in¬ 
troducing all the features of Modern 
Grecian Life. 


Phils, the 
“ Pearl of 
Egypt,” 
bathed by 
the sacred 
Nile. 



Egypt 


Everything ancient and modern, historical, 
picturesque and unique, from the Delta to 
Omdurman. The most comprehensive 
series ever published. 


LONDON, ENG. 
TORONTO, CAN. 


For further information 
send name and address 


UNDERWOOD & 
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SERIES 

EGYPT, IRELAND 


India 


Embracing rare and beautiful photographs of 
wonderful ancient rock-hewn temples and 
palaces. Striking and impressive Himalaya 
Mountain scenery and strange Oriental life. 



An 

Elephant 
“ Siesta.” 
Huge 

beasts bask¬ 
ing in the 
sun in their 
beautiful 
native 
home. 
Interior 
Ceylon. 


Ireland 


Including a most interesting collection, repre¬ 
senting the quaint life and charming scenery of 
this fascinating Isle. Many ancient places of 
historic interest, such as Glendalough, Clon- 
macnoise, Londonderry, Athlone. 


UNDERWOOD, 


Main Office: Fifth Ave. 
and 19th St., New York 


OTTAWA, KAN. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Bausch ® Lomb 

Photographic 

LENSES and SHUTTERS 


Sold ’Round the World 


are made by the oldest and best equipped lens making establishment 

in America 

Bausch S Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmats and Plastigmats 
with Volute Shutters 


Are Regularly Furnished on All High Grade Cameras 

When buying your camera this year see that it is equipped with one of our superb lenses, 
making it possible to do every kind of photography, and the best photography with one outfit. 

If your camera has a Bausci-i & Lomb lens or shutter you can compete for the 

$3,000.00 for Photographs 

which is offered absolutely without reserve to users of our lenses and shutters. Sendfor Booklet. 

Catalog of Prism’Field Glasses, Microscopes, Projection Lanterns on request. 

Bausch (8l Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 



NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

25th St. and Broadway 120 Boylston St. Wabash and Monroe Sts. 






Does Away with the Dark Room 

The drawback of Photography was the dark room. 
It meant space, space often valuable in small houses. 
It meant unpleasant hours spent in developing in semi¬ 
darkness, groping about, knocking over things, and 
losing one’s temper. It meant that no developing 
was possible away from the dark room. A recent 
discovery by a German chemist enables you to 

Develop Your Plates and Films 

IN DAYLIGHT 

The result you got in darkness you get with Coxin in 
daylight. It is not a colored developer, but is used with 
any developer, and may be used over and over again. 
The sales of Coxin in Europe have been enormous. 

No Amateur Photographer can 
afford to be without it. 
“Coxin” (put up in neat flasks), per flask . . 50c. 

“Coxin” Film Boxes (Patented). The 
simplest of all—the least expensive—development 

always in sight. Price. 50c. 

“ Coxin ” Ch anging Bag should be used in 
changing plates from the holder. Made only by us. 

Ask your dealer for Bag. 

TRY A SAMPLE 

Sold by all Druggists and Photo Dealers. If they cannot 
supply, will be sent to any address on receipt of price. 

AMERICAN COXIN CO. 

108=1 10 West 11th St., NewYork, U.S.A. 
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$100,000 UNUSUAL OFFER! $100,000 

Letter from His Eminence, Cardinal Rampolla. 

Rome, January 2. 

“It has pleased His Holiness to instruct me to trans¬ 
mit in his august name his thanks to Monsieur Mariani, 
and to testify again in a special manner his gratitude. 

His Holiness has even deigned to offer Monsieur Mariani 
a Gold Medal bearing his venerable image.” 

“Cardinal Rampolla.” 


To prove the reliability of the endorsement and gold 
medal of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., above reproduced, 

Messrs. Mariani & Co. will cheerfully forfeit to charitable 
institutions any amount—one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) or more, if it can be shown or proven that 
they are not absolutely genuine. The many thousands 
of indorsements of Vin Mariani were sent voluntarily and 
without solicitation. 

Ttlariani Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly scientific principles. It is safe and beneficial as well 
as agreeable. Ttlariani Wine has more than 8,000 written endorsements from leading 
physicians in all parts of the world. 

ttlariani Wine is specially indicated for General Debility, Overwork, Weakness from whatever causes, 
Profound Depression and Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Diseases, Consumption and Malaria. It is 
a diffusible tonic for the entire system. To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & CO., 52 
West 15th Street, New York City, will be sent postpaid, book containing portraits with indorse¬ 
ments of Emperors, Empress, Princess, Cardinals, Archbishops and other interesting matter. 

For Sale by all Druggists. Avoid Substitutes. 



LATOILA 

For the Toilet 


A Most Marvelous 
Toilet Preparation 


Positively does away with the use of Dandruff Cures, Hair Oils, Cosmetics, Cold Creams, Skin Foods, 
Shaving Soaps, Toilet Soaps, Medicinal Soaps, and Complexion Remedies. A simple but marvelous prepara¬ 
tion which prevents baldness, dandruff, loss, dryness or premature grayness of the hair, the spread of 
diseases, etc. 

LATOILA—Does Its Work Instantly . . . 

A few drops on the hair and a wonderful shampoo is instantly produced. A few drops on a sponge and 
you have lather for the bath. A few drops in a clean shaving mug, stirred with a moist brush, produces 
shaving lather immediately. Cleanses the skin as you never saw it done by a soap. Latoila is a perfect 
skin food, supplying the oil it demands to prevent dryness, chapping and other unsightly effects. It sup¬ 
plies to hair the oil required to make it soft and wavy instead of dry, stiff and unmanageable. Barbers and 
hairdressers are delighted with it. 

MISS MARIE SCHULTZ, The Famous Contralto, New York, Says: 

My hair has been coming out so rapidly that I was greatly worried. Nothing that I could find that 
was recommended.for the hair did any good. After three shampoos with Latoila it stopped coming out, the 
irritation and itching were gone and my hair was in fine condition. I recommend it to everyone, man or 
woman, for the hair and bath.” 

Delightful Fragrant Antiseptic Cleansing 

Sold by Druggists at Fifty Cents a Bottle. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for sample or 50 cents 
for regular size bottle, sent express prepaid. 


THE LATOILA COMPANY 

1133 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


In writing to advertisers- please mention The Traveller. 
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A NEW GRAFLEX 

“The Tourist .” 


SMALLER. 

LIGHTER IN WEIGHT. 
LESS IN PRICE. 


Equipped with Improved Model “B” Graphic Focal-Plane Shutter. 

A concentration of the Ideas that made the GRAFLEX world-renowned. 

Pictures as you see them, while you see them, and at the desired 

moment. NO GUESS WORK. 


Graphic Cameras. 

Graphic Focal Plane Shutters. 
Crown Tripods. 

Graphic Specialties. 

Used extensively by the 
United States Government. 

By comparison the best. 
Special Cameras for the 
novice or scientific worker. 


Ask your dealer for Catalogues and Booklets , 
or write to 

THE EOLMER & SCHWING 
MANUFACTURING CO., 

407 Broome St., New York City. 


<7/ie 

PHOTOTIRA 



ILLUSTRATED MONTH IX 


THE, AMERICAN (JOURNAL • 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS ^ 


BOSTONPHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


_ T* JT __ _ Why Wide - awake Teachers 

MjO *j/ Oil AvtlOUI everywhere read the 

“ PHOTO ERA” regularly? 

FOR THREE REASONS: 

1st—BECAUSE Photography is the latest and most successful educational appliance : and, 
in the opinion of the best educators, is destined to revolutionize the science of education. 
2d—BECAUSE “The Photo Era” is the only publication in the country that follows the 
development of photography along educational and artistic lines. 

3d—BECAUSE the beautiful half-tone pictures and carefully written text of “The Photo 
Era,” filled with new ides, will help them to win fame and fortune in their profession. 
Why not join the army of “ Photo Era” readers, and become a winner ? 

PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING CO., 

15c. a Copy. $1.50 a Year. Dewey Square, Boston. 
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Redfield Brothers, 4 ii to 415 Pearl st., New York City. 
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Ees Stereoscopic Pictures 

Goerz Double 
Anastigmats 


Are used by nearly all the leading Pro¬ 
fessionals and Amateurs either 
by selection or necessity to 

Obtain 

Perfect 

Results 

All the Stereoscopic reproductions in 
this magazine by Underwood & Under¬ 
wood are from photos made with this 
wonderful Lens. They use Goerz 
Lenses exclusively. 

The photograph from which the illustration 
which appears on the front cover of this magazine 
was ' ” ' 
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BOLD RELIEF. 

The sensation of actually looking at the things themselves. 

The Stereo 
HawK=Eye 

is a complete stereoscopic outfit of the highest type in 
pocket form. Fitted for regular 3 x 4% cartridge film, 
has brilliant finder, automatic iris diaphragm shutter and 
double rapid rectilinear lenses, accurately matched, guaran¬ 
teed to produce perfect perspectives. 

PRICE COMPLETE, $25.00 

BLAIR CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hawk-Eye Catalogue free by mail. 




wants good illustrations ? Everybody. 

WHO wants good printing but doesn’t know 
how to get it? Most Everybody. 

WHO knows the difference between a good 
drawing, cut or electrotype, and a poor 
one when he sees it ? Hardly Anybody. 

WHO can supply good printing ? 

WHO knows how to make a good cut or elec¬ 
trotype ? Somebody. 

ASK 

H. R. NORTHROP, 

229 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

(Telephone, 2217 R Cortlandt.) 

illustrations, Lettering and Original Decoration. 

Fine Printing. 



Waterbury Brass Co. 

New York Warehouse 

122 to 130 Centre St. 

General Offices & Mills, Waterbury. Conn. 
Providence, R. I., 131 Dorrance St. 



Brass and Copper 

In Sheet, Tubes, Wire and Rod 

German Silver 

In Sheet, Rod and Wire 

Soldering Coppers 
Small Brass Wares 

Of Every Description 

£ Send for Stock List 


The Corn 
Exchange Bank 

William and Beaver Streets 
NEW YORK 


THOMAS T. BARR 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

WALTER E. FREW 

VICE-PRESIDENT 


WILLIAM A. NASH 
PRESIDENT 

FREDERICK T. MARTIN 
CASHIER 

WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS 

ASSISTANT CASHIER 


CAPITAL SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $5,000,000 


Fifth Avenue Branch 

Fifth Avenue and 19 th Street 


WILLIAM A. DAVIES, Manager 


ci v / s o ry Hoard 


William A. Nash 
Wm. F. Havemeyer 
Clarence H. Kelsey Pres, 

S. D. Styles 

Wm. Rhinelander Stewart 
Bradish Johnson Pres. U. 
J. M. Bowers , - 
Robt. D. Andrews Mgr. 

F. A. O. Schwartz • 

W. Felsinger 
Benedict J. Greenhut 
P. W. Martin 
Walter E. Frew 


President 
Capitalist 
. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 

- - Retired 

Real Estate 
S. Reality and Construction Co. 

Bowers & Sands, Attorneys 
Household Sewing Machine Co. 

Importer of Toys 
Pres. N. Y. Savings Bank 
Siegel Cooper & Co. 

Retired 

Vice-President 




















































